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ABSTRACT 


Ther thesis isean analysis of structures and ideas 
in one play, Madmen and Specialists, by Wole Soyinka who is 
perhaps the best known playwright in English-speaking Africa 
today. 

The play is an anti-war statement specifically 
directed at the Nigerian Civil War (1967-1970) but since 
Soyinka sees the war in terms of human nature, the ideas 
expressed have relevance to humanity in general. Ideas 
develop from the specific to the general so do the means 
through which they are expressed. Soyinka is a Yoruba, 
one of the large ethnic groups in Nigeria and he uses Yoruba 
mythology in moulding the characters. And because Soyinka 
does this, the first chapter of the thesis is largely an 
Introduction of relevant Yoruba myths. In Chapters IT and 
III, the ideas of the play are analyzed and parallels drawn 
with the myths. 

Closely linked to Yoruba myths is the Christian idea 
of the constancy of God summarized in the liturgy, "As it was 
in the beginning, so it is now and ever it shall be, worid 
without end, Amen." Soyinka uses the idea of the Christian 
Witurgy because at is samilar to the? Yoruba idea of xrecur— 
rence expressed in such myths as the Abiku child, a child 


who is born, dies and comes back again until the chain is 
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broken through rituals. The parallel between the Christian 
idea of the liturgy and the Yoruba myths puts the myths 
within the general context of human experience since the 
Christian idea is known almost everywhere. 

Other plays of Wole Soyinka and his novel have been 
used as they help explain some of the ideas in Madmen and 


Specialists. 
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CHAPTER L 
INTRODUCTION 


YORUBA MYTHOLOGY; THE OGUN DUALITY, NEGRITUDE AND THE EARLY 
WORKS; THE OGBONI CULT, SACRIFICES AND RECURRENCE 
Ll.  Woeruba Mythology 
In their mythology ,~ the Yoruba people: of South 
Western Nigeria believe in a pantheon of divinities collec- 
tively known as the orisha. The principal divinities are 
Orisha-nla, Ogun, Orunmila, Eshu, Shango, Shopona and Ela. 
The lesser ones are numerous and unnamed, except in the 
collective sense, and they originated from Orisha-nla who 
is also known as Obatala. The myth says that Orisha-nla 
was shattered to bits with a rock rolled on him by a jealous 
slave and the scattered bits were collected together by 
Orunmila who distributed them to all parts of Yorubaland and 
that marked the beginning of Orisha worship. Orisha-nla is 
considered to be the representative of Olodumare on earth and 
Olodumare is the equivalent of the Christian God. He dwells 
in the sky from where he sees everything done on earth by the 
Orisha and the human beings. Olodumare has delegated his 
authority to the named divinities, Orisha-nla and the others 
to whom specific responsibilities have been given. Orisha-nla 
is the most senior* in the group and he is sometimes called 
the descendant of Olodumare. Like Olodumare, Obatala is 
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considered to be an Old Man dressed in white and the colour 
white symbolises purity as Idowu points out: 
Orisha-nla” represents. to the Yoruba, the idea*of 
Fitual and ethical purity and theretore the demands 
and sanctions of high morality. Immaculate whiteness 
is often associated with him--this symbolises "holiness" 
and) purity... He is often pictured as an ancient clothed 
in white and bedecked with white ornaments. His temple, 
especially on the inside, is washed white; his emblems 
are to be kept in white containers and consist among 
other things of white chalk and white beads; his priests 
and priestesses are robed in white and wear white 
Ornaments. 
The association of the colour white with Orisha-nla is 
stressed by another writer, Obotunde Ijimere, who prefers 
the name Obatala to Orisha-nla. In his play, The Imprison- 
ment of Obatala, he compares the whiteness of the yam and 
teeth to that of Obatala's gown: 
Yam yam yam 
You are whiter than the cattle egret 
Whiter than teeth 7 
Whiter than the gown of Obatala (Italics mine). 
As the direct descendant of Olodumare, Orisha-nla 
is given the power of creation. It is he who moulds the 
physical body of each individual, after which Olodumare puts 
the "life-force" into the moulded body and the only other 
divinity present on this,occasion;yis Orunmila. sThe,fate of 
each individual is sealed at the time the "life-force" is 
given so that Orunmila is the only divinity on earth who 
See ees 8 
knows the destiny of each individual. That is why Ifa 
divination is associated with him. Ogun as a creative 


artist is concerned only with the decorative aspects of man 


after birth and his function, in this respect, consists of 
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making tribal markings and carrying out minor surgical 
operations like circumcision. After the release of Obatala 
from imprisonment in Ijimere's play, Ogun makes reference to 
this aspect of his functions: 


Father of laughter 

Your reign has begun 

Once more you have come to us 
Tosturnabloods#intoschildren. 

I bow to the master craftsman 

Who moulds the red clay 

Who makes eyes and makes nose. 

The child in the womb will live again: 

Your shielding hand once more 

Blesses our women. 

I shall retire from your dazzling presence, 
Your immaculate whiteness 

Drives me back into the darkness of my forest. 
Now the blood will dry on swords and arrows 
The elders forging weapons in the smithy 
Wale rowerat.. 

The river of blood that fed me has dried up. 
I will have to be satisfied with a trickle 
That flows from circumcisions and tribal 
Markings. 


As a divinity responsible for the creation of man, 
Obatala has wide powers to do as he likes. He can withhold 
babies and also create deformed ones like the cripple, the 
blindman, the hunchback, the albino, the leper and the 
epileptic. Through the deformed people Obatala reveals his 
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The Yoruba women consider it to their advantage to 
be on good terms with Obatala and their prayer to him says, 
"Obatala:/you turn) blood into children/come and create a 
baby in my own Benly.. 2d 

One other quality of prdgns ne which is relevant 
to this thesis is his patience in suffering and Soyinka has 


stated that the drama which stems out of Obatala's suffering 
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is equivalent to the European passion play: 


Yoruba myth equates Obatala, god of purity, god also 
Of Greationg(bub not of creativity!) with the first 
eit ysOricgeniawe And the ritual of Obatala is a play 
of form, a moving celebration whose nearest equivalent 
in the European idiom is the Passion play. The drama 
Bs 20 11 essence--captivity, suffering and redemption; 
Obatala is symbolically captured, confined and ransomed. 
At every stage he is the embodiment of the suffering 
spirit of man, uncomplaining, agonised, full of the 
redemptive Me EN of the spirit of endurance and 
martyrdom.1l 


In The Imprisonment of Obatala, Ijimere has captured 
something of this martyrdom. The plot is a series of encounters 
in which, Eshu, the trickster divinity, leads Obatala into a 
number of unpleasant situations. The final one is a quarrel 
which he instigates between Obatala and Shango. As a result 
of this quarrel, Obatala is imprisoned for several years. 
During the period of Obatala's confinement, Shango is punished 
indirectly through his wives most of whom die because the 
foetuses rot in their bellies. The oracle (Ifa divination) 
advises Shango to release Obatala so that children may be 
born Agee In all these difficulties Obatala accepts his 
fate because he knows that the punishment is from Olodumare 
and that Eshu and Shango are mere agents. He makes the 
followangeeOintes tOeShanigowonanis release: 

He who admits his fault 

Will not be kept kneeling for long. 

When death is not ready to receive somebody 
Herwllile senda hima doctor ac thersraghitacime. 
So here I am at last 
Beholding the fire in your eyes again. 
Shango 

My suffering was not your doing. 

T had an account to settle 

With the God of fate. 


The owner of heaven has not forgiven me 
For in my drunkenness 
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I had made the Albino 

Whose bleached skin is sore like the lepers, 
I had made the hunchback 

To whom women close their thighs 

And the blind man 

Who is helpless like a bat in sunlight. 
Eshu, confuser of men, 

Has brought my suffering about. 

Throwing a stone today 

He killed a bird yesterday;14 

But let us now rejoice: 

The taste of eee lingers in the mouth 
Likeibitcerskotaenutr L 

Friendship like lost virginity 

Can never be undone. 

True friendship never takes offence: 

I asked you to be patient, 

You were wildly impatient 
And@iMloved vyouSforwitt 

I asked you to be peaceful, 
You steeped your arms in blood 
Buco slOVeds VOUs.L OG it. 16 


The patience of Obatala is graphically described by the 


Babalawo who in his capacity as priest to the Ifa divination 


foretells the future: 


Pes 


This was the prophecy of the King of Awe 
Who conquered his foes through patience: 
The river abuses the rock-- 

The rock keeps quiet. 

THES GIVer atcacks the rock—— 

The rock does not fight back. 

The river shallows the rock-- 

The Trock@noldssta11¢ 

But when the dry season comes 

The river is lost in the sand 

His fishes turn white bellies to heaven, 
But the rock remains immobile 

Where God has planted it. 

Shango may thrive in war, 

Orunmila may thrive through wisdom, 

But you will thrive in suffering.1? 


The Ogun Duality, Négritude and Early Works 


Among the Yoruba divinities, Ogun is of special 


interest in Soyinka's thought. He has called Ogun the 
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"first actor" in the sense that according to Yoruba myth, 

he was the first among the divinities who succeeded in reaching 
earth from heaven by cutting a path through the "transitional 
guit."t8 That daring act by Ogun made it possible for the 
other divinities to reach the earth. Ogun is thus described 
as explorer and pathfinder. On his exploration trip, Ogun 

had two matchets, one for clearing the path, the other for 
fighting or hunting. After the divinities had settled down 
among men, they decided to honour Ogun for his success by 
making chim*king of sajtowntin¢which they had “first ’settled: 
Ogun was unwilling because a settled civilian life was not 
part of his nature. Eventually he accepted the honour after 

a lot of persuasion. But in one of his many campaigns against 
neighbouring towns, Ogun took palm-wine?? before he went into 
battle and in a drunken state he slaughtered his own soldiers 
as well as enemies. The exploration aspect of Ogun represents 
the creative side but his exploits in the battle under the 
influence of drink represents the destructive side. Soyinka 
regards the ambivalence of the creative and destructive 
aspects of Ogun as essential qualities in all human beings 

and the tphrasetitthe Ogumiduality Nits pused' tin’ thiswthesis: to 
mean this ambivalence. The concept of duality in Yoruba 
mythology extends to other divinities as well. In The 
Imprisonment of Obatala for example, Eshu is dressed in a 
gown half black and half ede and the contrast between 


Obatala and Ogun is described in terms of the Ogun duality. 


In the epilogue, Eshu says: 
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The time will come when the owner of Heaven 

Will send me back to confuse the heads of men. 

Then Ogun will burst out of his forest 

To cool his parched throat with blood. 

Then the father of laughter will be driven from the city. 


Andi themzule of |aronereturns 

For if Obatala is the right arm of the owner of Heaven 
Oguneisahisnlerbbiarmec. 

If Obatala's love is the right eye of the owner of the sun. 


Ogun's iron is his left eye 
For the owner of the world has interlocked creation and 
22 death 
Insparably like mating dogs. 


The necessity of recognising the co-existence of good and 
evilgmortmnereationpand destruction, sort delttsandiragutyeisea 
theme with which Soyinka is concerned in all the “early works" 
and he brings it up in many different ways. He feels that 
Ogun, as the artist divinity, understands the conflicts 
imposed by the existence of duality and then concludes that 
the measure of any true artist is his capacity to understand 
the Ogun duality: 


On the arena of the living?? when man is stripped of 
excrescences, when disasters and conflicts (the material 
of drama) have crushed and robbed him of self-conscious- 
ness and pretensions, he stands in present reality at 

the spiritual edge of this gulf, he has nothing left in 
physical existence which successfully impresses upon his 
Sspariteonapsychicaperception-Sitpisratesuchimomentsithat 
transitional memory takes over and intimations rack him 
of that intense parallel of his progress through the gulf 
Of transition, of the dissolution of His self andihis 
struggle and triumph over subsumation through the agency 
Of Will. It is this experience that the modern tragic 
dramatist recreates through the medium of physical con- 
temporary action, reflecting emotions of the first active 
battle of the will through the abyss of dissolution. 

Ogun 1s the first actor in the battle and Yoruba tragic 
drama is the re-enactment of the cosmic conflict. 


To recognize why Ogun was elected for his role (and the 
penalty of horror which he had to pay for his dare) is 
to penetrate the symbolism of Ogun both as essence ea 
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suffering and as combative will within the cosmic 
embrace of the transitional gulf. We have said that 
nothing but the will--for that alone is left untouched 
--rescues being from annihilation within the abyss. 
Ogun is embodiment of Will and the Will is the para- 
doxical truth of destructiveness and creativeness in 
acting man. Only one who has himself undergone the _ 
experience of disintegration, whose spirit has been 
tested and psychic resources laid under stress by the 
most inimical forces of individual assertion, only he 
can understand and be the force of fusion between the 
two contradictions. The resulting sensitivity is also 
thepsensitivity ofethesartistwandyhe isSianprofound 
artist only to the degree to which he comprehends and 
expresses the principle of destruction and recreation. 
Nor can we lose sight of the fact that Ogun is the 
artistic spirit, and not in the sentimental sense in 
which the rhapsodists of negritude would have us conceive 
the negro as pure artistic intuition (italics mine) .24 


This lengthy quotation is necessary because the essay from 
which it is taken tends to be obscure and repetitious. The 
obscurity is partly because Soyinka is discussing intangible 
ideas based on Yoruba mythology without introducing his 
audience to the basic myths, partly because he has compressed 
so many of the mythical ideas in one essay and lastly because 
he is trying to formulate a theory of drama based on Yoruba 
myths but closely parallel to the Greek theories of drama. 
The underlined phrases and sentences in the above quotation 
contain the major ideas some of which are explained in the 
footnotes. One of the most important ideas to emerge from 
the quotation is that Soyinka identifies himself with Ogun 
and the "Ogun duality"--the existence of two sides to a given 
situation--which is at the core of his philosophy. 

The phrase "the rhapsodists of negritude" is a 
reference to the poets of Négritude mostly Francophone black 


writers. Négritude as a literary movement started in Paris 
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9 
in the 1930's and 1940's with a group of three black students 
from the colonial territories of France in Africa and the 
West Indies. The men were Léopold Sédar Senghor of Senegal 
in Africa, Léon Damas of French Guiana and Aimé Césaire of 
the island of Martinique. The last two came from the West- 


Me) 2a : 
The poetry of Negritude was essentially protest 


Indies. 
poetry by young men who found themselves alienated in the 
Paris of the 1930 depression years and the difficult times 
of the Second World War. They went to Paris as a select 
group of évolué blacks and the French colonial pOLicyHoL 
assimilation was aimed at making such évolués into Frenchmen 
and the theory was that the assimilated Frenchmen would aban- 
don the cultures in which they were born. 7° In Paris the 
young black students found out that in practice the French 
public did not really accept them as Frenchmen so that they 
had to fall back on their own culture. At that time Léon 
Damas and Aimé Césaire had not been to Africa but their 
historical ties with Africa were strong enough on the 
emotional level for them to write poetry about Africa and 
African values. Because the poetry was assertive or angry, 
it tended to be romantic, seeing peace and innocence in 
Africa and violence in the West. A poem by David Diop of 
Senegal, called "Africa" is a good example of the poetry of 
negritude which tended towards protest and romanticism: 

Africa my Africa 

Africa of proud warriors in ancestral savannahs 

Africa of whom my grandmother sings 


On the banks of the distant river 
I have never known you2/ 
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But your blood flows in my veins 

Noun beautitul blood that irrigates thespicids 

The blood of your sweat 

The sweat of your work 

The work of your slavery 

The slavery of your children 

Africa tell me Africa 

Is this your back that is bent 

This back that breaks under the weight of humiliation 
This back trembling with red scars 

And saying yes to the whip under the midday sun 

But a grave voice answers me 

Impetuous son that tree young and strong 

That tree there 

In splendid loneliness amidst white and faded flowers 
ThateissAtrica, your Africa 

That grows again patiently obstinately 

And its fruits gradually acquire 

The bitter taste of liberty.28 


In order to understand the reaction of English-speaking 
African writers a little background to modern African Liter- 
ature-2 is helpful. Serious writing in English-speaking 
Africa was influenced by a periodical called Black Orpheus 
which was established in Nigeria in 1957 by Ulli Beier. 
The name came from Jean-Paul Satre's essay Orphée nagre.?? 
Through ithe pages of Black Orpheus, the poetry of Néegritude 
was introduced to Anglophone African writers. In 1963, 
Gerald Moore and Ulli Beier published a collection of 
poetry from Africa? in which they included translations 
of some of the poetry of the Francophone writers. These two 
men had ideas of their own about the poetry of Negritude and 
they tended to select and translate the poetry that best 
explained their point of view. Because of lack of adequate 
Gatmmurnvc aidion aie the Anglophone African writers were greatly 


influenced by the ideas of Gerald Moore and Ulli Beier both 
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Lt 
through Black Orpheus and the collection of poetry, but | 
also they were influenced by English attitudes through the 
educational system in which they were brought ape 

By the time the English-speaking African writers 


eke which led to the 


were beginning to publish, the conditions 
protest movement of the poetry of Négritude had changed and 
almost all the Anglophone African writers were under the age 
of twenty>> when the Second World War ended in 1945. Thus 
they had not experienced what the originators of the poetry 
of Négritude had gone through. One of the most frequently 
quoted anti-Négritude statement is a distortion of Soyinka's 
more comprehensive remarks. He is generally reputed to have 
said, "A Tiger does not have to proclaim his tigritude." 
Although Soyinka clarified the statement, °° his references 

to Négritude are still very confused. Sometimes he distin- 
guishes the poetry of Négritude (e.g., the phrase "the 
rhapsodists of Negritude") but he is not always specific in 
his remarks. Negritude as a philosophy is best understood 
through the writings of Leopold Sedar Senghor who has defined 


no] A careful 


itieeas @ithe isumetobaiwvot INegrofcivilweation: 
reading of Senghor shows that his principal idea of culture 
is again kat vomae He believes that a culture which is 
capable of borrowing from the others has a chance to survive 
and to grow and the reason for insisting on awareness of 
African culture was partly survival of the culture and partly 


it was a matter of pride. From his writings, Senghor is not 


a narrow-minded nationalist, rather he is an internationalist 
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and the phrase "civilisation of the universal"?? occurs very 


frequently in his writings. The main aim behind reviving 
African culture as far as Senghor's ideas went was so that 
Africa could make a contribution to the "civilisation of the 
universal." On the political front, Senghor's ideas of Négri- 
tude helped establish the Organisation of African Unity, 7° an 
organisation which has combined the Arab countries in North 
Africa with independent countries South of the Sahara’? under 
African governments. 

Soyinka's opposition to the poetry of Négritude was 
based on his belief in the Ogun duality. He would question 
the validity of the sentiments expressed in David Diop's 
poem "Africa,™@quoted abovevrt eThe, fact) thatipiopidasrwri ting 
about an experience foreign to him, "I have never known you/ 
But your blood flows in my veins" constitutes an "unfelt 
ehetractiontes in Soyinka's view. He would also raise 
objections to the contrast the poem makes between the atroc- 
ities committed by Africa's "proud warriors" in their wars 
and "white oppression" implicit in the lines, "Is this your 
back that is bent/This back that breaks under the weight of 


n43 As far as he is concerned, man everywhere 


humiliation. 
is prone to violence” and the atrocities of the "proud 
ancestors" were just as bad as those of the whites. In all 
the "early works," Soyinka attempts to present "the other 
side" in order to redress the balance of opinion in whatever 
he discusses. 


The phrase "early works" is used in this thesis to 
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mean the seven published plays*>--a Dance of the Forests, 
The Lion and the Jewel, The Trials of Brother Jero, The 
Swamp Dwellers, The Strong Breed, The Road and Kongi's 
Harvest, also the novel, The Interpreters.'° All these pre- 


ceded Madmen and Specialists. °/ 


Thus the phrase is a 
sequential description rather than a generic one. Attempts 
to divide Soyinka's plays into genres would in any case be 
unrealistic because the core of his philosophy”® in the 
early works and in Madmen and Specialists is substantially 
the same. For the present, a survey of the early works will 
be made with the specific intention of showing how Soyinka 
attempts to reveal the other side of an issue or a situation. 
In A Dance of the Forests, Soyinka is concerned with 
what he believes to be the failure in the poets of Négritude 
to recognise the Ogun duality. The play deals with the 
theme of duality in terms of Nigerian nationalism? and the 
expectations of change at a time of transition from colonial 
rule to independence. The temptation to see only the bright 
side at this time was great and Soyinka was in effect showing 
the other side of the coin. He was commissioned to write a 
play_for the celebration of Nigeria's independence in 1960 
by a committee responsible for organizing the celebrations 
and he wrote A Dance of the Forests. The play was rejected 
by the committee and John Ferguson gives reasons for the 
committee's decision: "A Dance of the Forests satisfied no 
one. It was rejected by the Independence Committee who did 


not think that corruption, violence and lust formed a proper 
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14 
image to set before the public at such a time... weed 
Ferguson's statement seems valid because the play can easily 
beomisinterpreted)as,anti~nationalism...In, the prologue, a 
character called Aroni who is a lame spirit says: 

I know who the Dead ones are. They are the guests 

of the Human Community who are neighbours to us of 

the Porestehe leeisetheireakeastyatheuGathering.,of the 

trabes. Their councillors met and said, Our fore- 

fathers must be present at this Feast. They asked 

us for ancestors, for the illustrious ancestors, and 

I said to Forest Head, let me answer their request. 

And I sent two spirits of the restless dead. . SL 
The restless dead are the Dead Man who in previous life was 
a captain in the Army of Mata Kharibu, emperor of an imaginary 
past African empire. The second is the Dead Woman who in 
previous life was wife to the captain, presently an expectant 
mother. These two characters are like the Unknown Soldier 
and his Wife in Peter Ustinov's play of the same name. The 
Dead Woman gives birth to a Half-Child towards the end of the 
play. These two adult characters and the Half-Child are 
symbolic representations of the past, the present and the 
future. The adults were associated with violence in the 
past and their recurrence is a sign that the past is also 
in the present. The Half-Child represents the future which 
is also in doubt because the past and the present have a 
bearing on the future. On the question of time and recur- 
rence, Soyinka has stated: "It is necessary to recall again 
that the past is not a mystery and although the future (the 
unbornis iss Veteunknown,» Lt S noteaemsterveto, the, Yoruba 


; 52 
but co-existent in present consciousness." The encounter 
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1 
between the Dead Man, the Dead Woman and the Half-Child 
and the human characters--Demoke the artist, Madame Tortoise 
(Rola) who is a whore and Adenebi, the corrupt court Clerk 35 
the main philosophical idea in the play but for the present 
bUrHabcentioniwillebe; focused on the courtvof Mata Kharibu’. 
Since the poets of Negritude went to the past to 
Geeeverm@ the gloryiand bIMsstof Africals Sovinkaiin a flash 
back recreates the dim past--the court of Mata Kharibu. 
Aroni says the empire existed some "eight centuries or more" 
age wievcw seas glorious setting with pompreand colour but the 
primci pad sare, [araeromyinspimang. “The Queen is described 
as Madame Tortoise and thus she is associated with whoring 
like Rola. Mata Kharibu, "is angry; his eyes roll terribly; 
the court cowers.">7 Then we learn that Mata Kharibu's Queen 
was previously queen in the court of a neighbouring empire 
from where she was abducted by Mata Kharibu who is in the 
process of preparing an invasion to retrieve her wardrobe. 
The Warrior (the Dead Man), who is in charge of the armed 
forces refuses to lead his men into battle because he feels 
that the war is unjust. He is subsequently sold into slavery 
and’ the Court Historian takes a bribe from a Slave-Dealer. 
Theswar is publicly supported by the Court Historian who 
backsmhissarguments with historical precedents: 
Besquietssoldier!. I have here the whole history of 
Troy. If you were not the swillage of pigs and could 
read the writings of wiser men, I would show you the 
magnificence of destruction of a beautiful city. I 


would reveal to you the attainments of men which 
lifted mankind to the ranks of gods and demi-gods. 
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16 
And who was the inspiration of this divine carnage? 
Helen of Troy, a woman whose honour became as rare 
a conception as her beauty. -.- . 


A little later, in private conversation with the Slave- 


Dealer, the Historian describes the war which has failed 


because of the soldier's mutiny as a typical war: "we were 
sO near toithergreatiess of *Troy “and ’Greece®. Vlenel GneanSthis 
isWwareas Sic *should' beProughe S82 sover@nhothing. #. kine 


inewlronicak implicationsein the Historian's stirade *against 
the Warrior inform the audience about the real intention of 
the playwright. The superficial splendour in the Court of 
Mata Kharibu is shown to be worthless since the ideals of 
fair play, honesty and respectability are lacking. It isa 
reminder to the poets of Négritude that their ancestors were 
no different from the Greeks or any other people for that 
matter because human beings share basic qualities everywhere. 
Soyinka is both a creative artist and a chronicler. 
His plays tend to reflect immediate events in his home 
country, Nigeria, -or "in “Africas “°The image*or™the "Half-Chiid 
in A Dance of’ the Forests was proved right by political 
events. In 1960, the Congo (now Zaire) was plunged in 
political chaos at a time the Belgian government granted 
independence. In 1966, Nigeria underwent two successive 
army mutinies in which top politicians in the Federal and 
State governments were killed and the seeds for the 1967 
Nigerian Civil War were raale ae we In 1966, another important 


political event took place in Ghana--the overthrow of Presi- 


dent Kwame Nkrumah in a military coup d'etat. Ghana was the 
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first country to gain independence from the British in 
‘1957 and its independence had direct bearing on the course 
of events in the other African countries. The overthrow of 
President NKrumah was in some ways a reflection that the 
hopes for independence had not been justified. 

Kongi's Harvest parallels events in Ghana during 
the time of President NKrumah and in a way it is a continu- 
ation of the Half-Child image in A Dance of the Forests since 
it shows the situation a few years after independence. Some 
passages in Kongi's Harvest are almost identical with passages 
in a philosophical treatise written by President NKrumah in 


ou This philosophy will now be 


1964 called Consciencism. 
described so that the relationship it bears to Kongi's 
Harvest can be brought out. 

The word "consciencism" was coined by NKrumah from 
the word "conscience." The addition of "ism" turned the word 
into a philosophical concept just as "NKrumahism" became a 
philosophy for followers of NKrumah. The word consciencism 
therefore means a philosophy in which the disciple becomes 
conscience of himself. In African terms this meant rejecting 
colonial rule and ‘aspiring for self-determination. The 
definition which NKrumah gave to his philosophy is not 
detailed, he called it’ "a philosophy and 1adeology for de- 
colofisatiént= bub its basice INceENcLOnN Js Similar co che 
explanation given above. In the book, Consciencism, NKrumah 
made a survey of philosophies from the Greek times to the 


present out of which a new one tailored for Africa and other 
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18 
developing countries was formulated. Two key terms in 
Consciencism are "positive action" and "negative action"; 
the former represents forces of nationalism and the latter 
represents reactionary forces. Out of these opposing forces, 
a series of mathematical formulae are derived, showing pro- 
bable results when certain factors are combined. In these 


formulae a colony is philosophically represented as: 


9 


ee Re i a nla Rie ea ey partie tocliinintmmewin’s | (BGS pa)g> 


And the symbols in the formula are explained as follows: 


iteand fon] yea 


(SL) eee, Ca 


(5) Coleg G. 1S. .a colony 


Cag) TM ede = g is a liberated country 


a territory in which negative 
action is greater than posi- 
tive action. 


eh (Cay ee fare) 


In non-Consciencism language, the definition of a colony is 
asmcolloOwsS tan ASCOUNLLY. 1S: a COLONY, Jt and onlysiconega tive 
action is greater than positive action." NKrumah listed 
colonies as South Africa, Rhodesia and the Portuguese 
territories of Mozambique and Angola. Independent African 
countries including Ghana were in the list of liberated 
countries. The formulae are later summarized in a passage 
which has great bearing on Kongi's Harvest. 

Werhave seen that Lor purposes (OT true development, 

a liberated territory must embrace philosophical 

consciencism. In its materialist aspect, philo- 

sophical consciencism preserves a humanist egalitar- 

ianism. The philosophical materialism which forms a 


part of consciencism accommodates Otalecticuand Nols 
fin balerficient cause. of change... ayo 
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This passage has three words ending in "ism" "consciencism," 
"egalitarianism" and "materialism" and in Kongi's Harvest 
the significance of "isms" is explored. But before getting 
into the play, Kongi's Harvest, a brief reference should be 
made to Professor Mazrui's article, "NKrumah: the Leninist 
Czar" which analyses the political career of NKrumah. As 
the title suggests, Professor Mazrui claims that NKrumah 
was attempting to be a Lenin as well as a Czar in Ghana. 
Aysentence relevant» to oure discussion! reads: | "Like Lénin,; 
NKrumah created 'the Circle'--a group of friends to discuss 


and formulate theories of Pe Vea ue Onis 


In Kongi's Harvest, 
Kongi is surrounded by a group of advisors--the Reformed 
Aweri Fraternity who are like ‘the Circle.' 

Kongi is president of Ismaland, an imaginary country 
but the name Ismaland originates from "isms." This is a land 
where "isms" abound as two lines from a song in the prologue 
suggest: "Ism to ism for ism is ism/Of isms and isms on 
absolute--ism.. . ay: 

Kongi's Harvest is a political satire in which 
Kongi is depicted as a frightened man intensely interested 
in power but unable to use it for the benefit of the country. 
At the opening of the play Kongi is already firmly in control 
but he still wants to build a public image for himself and he 
decides that the best way is to take over the ceremonial duties 
traditionally belonging to Danlola, the local king. Danlola 


is required to hand the ceremonial yam publicly to Kongi as 


a mark of surrender to the president but the foxy old Danlola 
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20 
is not keen on doing this. The main point which the play 
makes is that through the petty squabbles for power, Kongi 
and his ministers are failing to fulfill their main task. 
The country is harvesting nothing but the "isms" from Kongi 
and as the end of the play shows, Kongi himself harvests 
crimes as he is presented with the head of a political 
detainee executed on his orders. 

The link between Consciencism and Kongi's Harvest 
is closest in a speech made by the Fifth Aweri, one of the 
two cynical men in the group of ministers. Although one of 
the group, essentially he is an outsider; 
A yes. Nor proverbs nor verse, only ideograms in 
algebric quantums. If the square of XQY (2bc) equals 
QA into the square root of X, then the progressive 
forces must prevail over the reactionary in the span 
of .32 of a single generation. 63 
A Dance of the Forests and Kongi's Harvest are the 
shattering of illusions created by memories of Africa's past 
greatness and the hopes for a bright future in which Soyinka 
involves a whole nation, Nigeria and Ismaland. In the 
remaining five published early plays and in the novel, the 
theme of the Ogun duality is also a shattering of illusions 
but the focus is on particular individuals. The community 
is nevertheless involved since the actions of the individuals 
affect the community and sometimes reflect its values. The 
Trials of Brother Jero is a very simple version of the Ogun 


duality in which the protagonist, Brother Jero, blatantly 


states his identity and machinations. 
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tT .am.a Propvhet....A prophet by. birth-and by inclin- 


ation. - « « My master, the same one who brought me 
up in prophetic ways staked his claim and won a grant 
of land. I helped him. ... What my old Master did 


not realize was that I was really helping myself.64 
After this declaration, the play introduces a number of 
worshippers, the followers of Brother Jero. These people 
have faith in their prophet but he regards them as the source 
of income. He even calls them customers. Among these is 
Chume, a chief messenger in a government department. Chume 


has been seeking "spiritual"? 


help from Brother Jero because 
a nagging wife has kept him unhappy for sometime. Chume's 
wife also happens to be Brother Jero's creditor. Asa rule, 
Brother Jero forbids the habit of wife-beating among his 
followers on religious grounds but when he learns that Chume's 
wife is the creditor who is giving him problems, he relaxes 
the rule against wife-beating specially for Chume. Later on 
Chume learns the facts and realizes that he has been led 

down a garden path. 

In The Swamp Dwellers, a Similar disclosure is made 
through a confrontation between Igwezu and the priest who is 
Galled#thea*Kadiyes™ The *Kadiye s*priest+to™the serpent of 
the swamp, a local divinity, to which the community has given 
all it has in exchange for an illusory promise of protection 
and blessings. 

The death of Eman in The Strong Breed, confronts 
two of the men, Jaguna and Oroge who are implicated in the 
ritual murder with the deeper issues of a traditional 


religious practice which they have so far accepted without 
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question. It is the belief in this particular community 
that once every year an individual should carry the sins 
of the community down to the river in a purification ritual 
ceremony. Such a person is not expected to return and if 
he does, he must be stoned to death. Eman is stoned according 
to the demands of the ritual. Jaguna and Oroge discover that 
the community does not appreciate their action and Jaguna 
suffers more from the incident because his daughter was in 
love with Eman and she cannot stand him any more. Nor can 
he call her by name and so he refers to her as "the viper." 
Oroge: (almost whispering) What is it? 
Jaguna: The viper. 
[Oroge looks cautiously at the woman] 
Orogeres.idongty thinks she willsevenssee you. 


Jaguna: Are you sure? I am not ina frame of 
mind for another meeting with her. 


Oroge: Let's go home. 


Jaguna: I am sick to the heart of the cowardice 
I have seen tonight. 


Oxogetnes Thatt ws) the, nature, of.men. 


Jagunas Then) it. isea sorry world to live in. 
Wesdidl it) form them..) Lt was alletcor 
their own common good. What did it 
benefit me whether the man lived or died. 
But did you see them? One and all they 
looked up at the man and words died in 
their throats. 


Oroge: It was no common sight. 
Jaguna: Women could not have behaved so shame- 


fully. One by one they crept off like 6 
sick dogs. No one could raise a curse. 
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The death of Eman has raised the conscience of the community 
and at the end of the play, an impression is given that such 
a death would not happen again in this particular community. 
In The Lion and the Jewel, the theme of duality is 
in the form of a conflict between traditional Yoruba ways of 
life represented by Baroka and modern ways of life repre- 
sented by Lakunle, the school teacher. Implicit in this 
larger conflict is one of age and youth, for Baroka lives 
mainly according to the customs of the tribe and he is an 
old man; Lakunle is in the prime of life and he has ideas 
about what the future should be like. At the centre of the 
conflict is Sidi, a beautiful young woman of the village 
who attracts the attention of both Baroka and Lakunle 
thereby creating a love triangle situation. On this level 
Lakunle is a loser since Sidi eventually marries Baroka but 
the idea of progress as seen by Lakunle seems to interest 
Soyinka even more because Lakunle's ideas are distorted and 
they need to be balanced. These ideas permeate Lakunle's 
entire being including the clothes he wears which show his 
pretentions and lack of taste: 
The school master is nearly twenty-three. He is 
dressed in an old-style English suit, threadbare 
but not ragged, clean but not ironed, obviously 
aesizesonitwo toossmall ¢hitisetiecis édonehinca 
very small knot, disappearing beneath a shiny 
black waist-coat. He wears twenty~three-inch 5 
bottom trousers, and blanco-white tennis shoes. 
Progress to Lakunle means a clean sweep over-night of every- 


thing in his tribal customs as his attitude to the custom of 


bride-price’® shows. He describes the custom as: "a savage 
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custom, barbaric, out-dated, rejected, denounced, accursed, 


excommunicated, archaic, degrading, humiliating, unspeakable, 


redundant. Retrogressive, remarkable, enon tater This 


chain of epithets betrays Lakunle's lack of real knowledge 
of the ideas he is concerned with. The words have merely 
been memorized from the "Shorter Companion Dictionary," 
hence, “the -incluston of “the*word’ "remarkable" “ate the end 
CEechewree Scalron slits Owl Dilans fOr tite srucure sare nob 
inspiring either: 


When we are wed, you shall not walk or sit 
Tethered, as it were, to my dirtied heels. 
Together we shall sit at table 

--Not on the floor--and eat, 

Not with fingers, but with knives 

And forks, and breakable plates 

Like civilised beings. 

I will not have you wait on me 

TEEPE Pehaverdaned my "Lill: 

No wife of mine, no lawful wedded wife 
Shall eat the leavings off my plate-- 
Thateweis tor the chaldren, 

I want to walk beside you in the street, 
Side by side and arm in arm 

Just like the Lagos couples I have seen 
High-heeled shoes for the lady, red paint 
Oneieces lips. sAnd her hair iS stretched 
Like a magazine photo. 79 


Lakunle's concern for material acquisition is a very limited 
view of progress and if he had his way, the community would 
fRovwvenerite trom nis plans. Baroka 1S aware of the shallow— 
ness of Lakunle's ideas in this respect and the comments he 
makes on "progress" is an indication of his awareness: "I 


do not hate progress, only its nature which makes all roofs 


and faces look the Bene! 


In The Interpreters, Soyinka has linked a group 
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25 
of about six professional young men, Sekoni, Sagoe, Egbo, 
Kola, Bandele and Lasunwon with the knowledge of the Ogun 
duality. These men have the sensitivity of an artist, in 
varying degrees, and through them the pretentions of society 
are revealed either by what they experience or by what they 
see. Sekoni is a qualified engineer who builds a power plant 
for a remote village but the plant, although completed, does 
not open because the men who make the important decisions 
are more interested in their own material well-being. A 
typical decision making board is described in a passage where 
Sagoe is interviewed for a job as reporter for one of the 
newspapers: 

Sagoe once again approached the board-room, filled, 
as with all boards, with Compensation Members. Lost 
elections, missed nominations, thug recruitment, finan- 
Cial backing, Ministerial in-lawfulness, Ministerial 
Boreas general arse-licking, Ministerial concubinage, 
The central point Soyinka is making is that the appointments 
to the boards are not based on the quality of leadership and 
service. The board which reviews Sekoni's plant decides not 
to have it opened because the Chairman is sole contractor to 
the plant project and it is to his advantage to have the 
project written-off: 
And the chairman chuckled and said, I knew he was our 
man.e@Get mé the éxpat.iexperteieHot) fromehisndast duc- 
rative evaluation, came the expatriate expert. Expatriate, 
therefore impartial. Constitute yourself in a one-man 
commission of enquiry and probe the construction of our 
power station at Ijioha which was built without estimates 
approved expenditure. Is it unsafe for operation? and 


he winked, a truly expert expat. expert's wink. Thats 
the safest idea. You put it in technical language. And 
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the expatriate expert came to Ijioha, saw and condemned. 
And the chairman read the report and said, that expert 
never fails me} salivating on the epithets,%a wasteful 
expenditure, highly dangerous conditions, unsuitable 
materials, unsafe for operation. Bring me the Write- 
off file, chortled the chairman. And the project was 
written off while parliament at question time resounded 
to the escapade of the mad engineer. Interdict him shall 
weegh bra ng’ meh Form S2/72 Interdictionbofesendorvcivil 
servants and Confidential File Sekoni Chief Engineer in 
charge Ijioha. And the chairman--for his subsidiary 
company registered in the name of his two-month-old 
niece had been sole contractor for Project Ijioha-- 
cleared out a few thousands in immediate compensation 
and filed claims for a few thousands more. I always 

say it, the Write-Offs pay better than fulfilled 
contracts. /3 


The expatriate expert is used by the chairman of the board 
merely as a Shield to advance his own interests. But Sekoni 
is shattered by this experience and he literally runs mad. 
Soyinka looks at Sekoni as a typical sensitive artist and 
the experience which he undergoes is the crossing of the 
"transitional gulf." The struggle leads to a creative 
experience and Sekoni ends up by turning out his first and 
omye sculpecure whilehMhe tcalils? “the Wrestler." /4 Kola who is 
a trained artist considers it a masterpiece. 

In The Interpreters, the subject of religion is 
treated almost as in The Trials of Brother Jero. This time 
the focus is on Lazarus, the albino, who is leader of a 
congregation. He ie basically well intentioned but his 
understanding of the Bible is extremely limited and as a 
result he interprets the verses out of context. Lazarus 
appoints a young boy named Barabbas to be one of his twelve 
apostles justifying the appointment with a Biblical argument: 


"ond in his name, unto the service of the Lord our God, I 
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2h 
ask you to receive our brother Apostle, a sinner who is 
born again, a sinner who is wash in the blood of Christ 
and has choosing the path of righteousness."/> 

Barabbas who is renamed Noah after the baptism 

was caught stealing and nearly got torn to pieces by a street 
crowd but Lazarus rescued him. Thus the boy is not converted 
to Christianity at heart and he quickly shows the meaning- 
lessness of the conversion imposed on him. After the service 
he fails to walk through the flames designed to test his 
faith. The entire service is watched by some of the inter- 


preters who all along are skeptical of Lazarus and in this 


respect they contrast sharply with members of the congregation 


who believe every word uttered by Lazarus. 

A university community is exposed in The Interpreters 
and the comments are directed particularly at Nigerians among 
whom is Professor Oguazor. The setting of Professor Oguazor's 
character is the inside of his house which is decorated with 
artificial plants and flowers: 


From the ceiling hung citrous clusters of invisible 


wires. A gGlaz@ for the warmth of life and succulence 
told the story, they were the same as the artificial 
apples. There were fancy beach-hat flowerpots on the 


wall, ivy clung from these along a picture rail, all 
plastic, and the ceiling was covered in plastic lichen. 
Sagoe had passed, he now noticed, under a special exhi- 
bition group of one orange, two pears, and a fan of 
bananas straight from European wax-works./® 
The general attitude of Professor Oguazor iss Gagid ,jd iker the 
decor in his room and he is always conscious of his appearance. 


But there is another side to Oguazor which is more real than 


the public image. His moral record is not straight as he has 
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had a child out of wedlock’? but he expresses great moral 


indignation about a single student who gets pregnant. 

The theme of duality is expressed in a number of 
different ways in the early works and generally, because 
exposure of pretentions is involved, a tone of social or 
political criticism tends to predominate. Professor Eldred 
D. Jones has made a remark which summarizes in a satisfactory 
way, ther effect of Soyinka's works on the audience about 
which he writes: 

isoy ike is apt to raise the most embarrassing questions. 

This is where his greatest value lies--and his greatest 

personal danger; he is an irritant to complacency and 

a wet blanket to romance. / 
Secethesogbonaicultpssacrafices and Recurrences 

In Yorubaland every divinity has a system of worship 
which is observed by its followers; such a system is called 
a cult; and some of these are very Biehorace Cults are 
also organised for the worship of ancestors such as the 
Engungun ailt.ae 

The Ogboni Cult rs’considerédeséparatelysirom the 
Yoruba pantheon of divinities partly for convenience?! but 
also because some myths claim that it existed beEone the 
divinities came down to earth. Idowu suggests that the 
Ogboni Cult was established by Oduduwa®? who like Orisha-nla 
was a divinity close to Olodumare. But this myth is not 
conclusive and Oduduwa is generally considered by the 
Yoruba as their original ancestor and priest-king of 
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Peter Morton-Williams®? stresses the separation 
between the Ogboni Cult and the Yoruba pantheon of divinities 
and to some extent Idowu agrees with this view.°° Peter 
Morton-Williams bases his article on a myth which says that 
the earth was created before the divinities came down from 
heaven, but Idowu describes another myth which associates 
the creation of the earth with Orisha-nla who is said to have 
been commissioned by Olodumare to spread soil on the primeval 
marsh until it became firm ground. °® 

The important point about the separation of the 
Ogboni Cult from the Yoruba pantheon of divinities is that 
a rivalry exists between them, a point on which Idowu and 
Peter Morton-Williams agree and this rivalry is of importance 
in the study of Madmen and Specialists. For the purpose of 
this thesis, the nature of the Ogboni Cult as described by 
Peter Morton-Williams has been adopted. 

The Ogboni Cult is a secret organisation to which 
old men and a few selected old women are admitted in full 
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membership. The cult worships the earth because it believes 


in a myth that claims earth to be the origin of everything. 


Peter Morton-Williams describes the secret of the Ogboni Cult 


as follows: 


The secret of the Ogboni which has been closely guarded 
from other uninitiated Yoruba as well as from outside 
inquiry is that they worship and control the sanctions 
of the earth as a spirit. Earth, they hold; existed 
before the gods and the Ogboni cult before Kingship. 
Earth is the mother to whom the dead return. Earth 

and the ancestors, not the gods, are the source of 


moral law.88 
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30 
The Old Women associated with the Ogboni Cult are generally 
looked upon as witches and dangerous. Peter Morton-Williams 
quotes a description of the Ogboni old women written by Leo 
Frobenius?” who says that they were: "Well versed in the 
most arduous and wicked arts, whose business was spying and 
eavesdropping and, if called upon, handing the poisoned cup 
to the destined persons"? The Old Women are associated with 
death by poisoning because the Ogboni Cult participates in the 
administration of justice. If a dispute arises between two 
people or if they have been involved ina Fie which leads 
eOgcnNemciecding, OF blood’+ the Og DOnUCUdse 2o Lewd Se atm 
an edan?? summoning the parties to a trial, *lhe use ofla 
poisoned cup is a way of testing the validity of evidence but 
some people do not survive the concoctions. > The Ogbonz Cult 
is also associated with burial rites and because of the secrecy 
they maintain, the community is generally afvaid of them. The 
Egungun Cult is controlled by the Ogboni Cult and like every— 
tiingwelsenin the latter cult at is ’shroudediin rer ae 

Mies orrering Of “Sacrifices, 1s central togyvoruba 

WOLStID OLeall cults and a wide range of things are used—— 
foods, drink as well as living things. The sacrificial meal 
of Orisha-nla is "the bloodless snail cooked in shea-butter." 
But the priests add fowls and other animals for their own 
benefit. Other divinities have their particular dishes--rat 
andecnshecornOrunmila) tramatioreshango, dog for Ogun, a cock 


Dior Benue: 


The highest form of sacrifice however, is human 


sacrifice and Idowu comments on this point in these words: 
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The highest type of sacrifice among the Yoruba used 

to be human sacrifice. No one can be quite sure that 
this sacrifice is not being offered, if secretly and 
only on urgent occasions even these days, although 
after the establishment of British rule in the SounGcry, 
it was made illegal. In the old days, human sacrifice 
by the Yoruba was the climax of sacrifices.96 


J. O. Lucas supports Idowu's view of human sacrifice among 
the Yoruba people and emphasizes its religious significance: 
Cannibalism does not exist in Yorubaland. When the 
YOrubas emerged into the light of civilisation, they 
had reached a stage of refinement which made canni- 
balism abhorrent to them. Traces of the practice 

however, survive, and these are found chiefly in 
connection with religious worship.9/7 
In Madmen and Specialists, Soyinka uses the idea of sacri- 


fice tora specific purpose?® 


but the origin of his idea is 
clearly connected with Yoruba religion. 

The idea of recurrence) which Soyinka uses in Madmen 
and Specialists in the concept of "As" is echoed in all 
aspects of Yoruba existence. Life itself is cyclic, from 
birth through maturity, old age, death and then rebirth. 
Re-birth is explained in at least two ways; the return of 
an ancestor in the new born or the return of an Abiku child. 
AfmADIeu usea child born to die ands the chainver 1ts precur— 
rence is broken through the appropriate rituals and sacri- 
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fices. Gerald Moore explains the Yoruba idea of recurrence 


in two ways; first through a myth of a snake eating its own 
tail and secondly through the growth and decay of the 
vegetation in the equitorial forests: 
Under the high canopy of the equitorial forest, there are 
no seasons. In an atmosphere always moist, Sti vueana 


separate from the outer world, life follows a Seg aaehner 
unbroken cycle of growth, fulfilment and decay .10 
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ORUNMILA OGUN ESHU SHANGO SHOPONA ELA 


ORISHA 


Notes: 


Ve The diagram is basedon lb. -Beuldowiss soo0k, 
Olodumare: God in Yoruba Belief, .Chapters 458, 


2. The number of unnamed Orisha is uncertain. 
fdowu gives four dirrerent prguresse20 ere ros or 
La 40 sano. 4/00. 


3. Orunmila and Eshu have ‘direct access toOlodumare. 


Figure 1 - The Yoruba Pantheon of Divinities. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER 1 


EH. Bolaji Idowi, Olcodumare: God in Yoruba Belief 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, o1963) , assorted Chapters. 
This book is the main source from which ideas on Yoruba 
mythology have come. I am not dealing with details of all 
the myths; only those aspects that are directly relevant to 
the thesis have been collated from different chapters. The 
~oruba Pantheon of divinities) summarrzed=insPigure 1 ((ps139 ), 
and the Ogboni cult which is discussed a little later in 
Chapter I are the relevant aspects. In Figure I, Orisha-nla 
is given a prominent place because he is considered a direct 
descendant of Olodumare, the equivalent of the Christian God 
but he does not control the other named divinities since they 
denive @uneéir epowersudivectliy trom Olodumare, Eshu and sOnun— 
mila have direct access to Olodumare; the former as envoy 
between heaven and earth, the latter as controller of man's 
fate because he is the only one present when Olodumare 
breathes life into the moulded body of man. Summary of 


bunct ton sPwonethe tdivanities: according etopooth Jdoewurand 
Soyinka. tS SMe? phe a. SOE we 
Olodumare The supreme divinity, equivalent 


to the Christian God, omnipotent, 
creator of everything, man and the 


divinities. 
Orisha-nla Responsible for moulding the physical 
(also Obatala) aspects of man. 
Orunmila Responsible for the fate of individ- 


Uals=through the IPA Cult, 2 system 
of divination. ae 

Eshu Envoy to Olodumare, also known as 
the trickster divinity. He reports 
directly to Olodumare and is feared 
by the other divinities and men for 
Chate beacon. 

Ogun Artist divinity concer nco.wiun 
making tribal markings and circum- 
cision; also explorer, path-finder, 
Cd VeldivoG valu Wode wa lich mia Gaim Lecchisl: 
WOLKErs Of iron ancluding motor 


mechanics. 
Shango Ridee on lightning, divinity respon-— 
sible for electricity, 
Shopona Elder brother to Shango, responsible 


for ‘small-pox,;a deadly killer. Through 
Shango and Shopona, Olodumare punishes 
human offenders: through Eshu, he 
punishes all. 
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Ela Idowu says his functions are not 
very clear but he is considered to 
be the divinity responsible for earth 
and the other divinities pay him 
homage for using the earth. Ela 
would seem to be doing the same things 
as the ,Ogboni Culpebut.chisepeineeio 
NOt Made Veryec Loar al Ome oarenson | 
the Yoruba patheon of divinities is 
separated from the Ogboni Cult in 
this thesis. 


ii sk ahs peas oe 


holy, oe Ur 


4 see footnote 1 above under summary for responsi- 
bilities of each divinity and note the position,of ,Orisha- 
Dleasin relation. to athesrest . 


aspallings of the names of all the divinities have 
been standardized in the thesis after a system adopted by 
Ulli Beier in his book Yoruba Poetry (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1970). This system avoids numerous Yoruba 
accents and records the names as they are pronounced in 
Yoruba. 
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7obotunde Ijimere, The Imprisonment of Obatala and 


Other Plays (Ibadan: Heinemann, 1966), p. 3. Cattle Egret 
foeaewWiltCeuneroOne iat epichSueLCKS UEromecateLe. 


ES William Bascom, The Yoruba of South-western 
Nigeria (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), p. 70. 
In a few key sentences, Bascom says, "the babalawo, as they 
aLemKnOWwn, ole sDOGUsAL Viner seandspriestseole@eliay stne,God Tor 
Divination [Bascom has elevated the system of worship to 
Orunmilag@imto wa cod] and although they,are distinguished 
from the 'doctors' or ‘medicine men,' they also prepare 
charms and medicines. A babalawo consults Ifa by manip- 
ulating sixteen palm nuts, which form a large handful, 
BYioeettempeinde lo ;picketiemeall Ups ine nls sriohtehancd. 
If one nut remains in the left hand, he makes a double 
mark in wood dust on the divining tray; if two remain, he 
makes a single mark." 


2tjimere., Dis god oo. 
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eoTeeeerine ss "The Fourth Stage," The Morality of 
Art, ed., by D. W. Jefferson (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Pade LOGS) see bo oe 

13 

A reference to Obatala'ts £unctions as moulder of the 

human body. In his absence the work could not be carried out. 
However, it seems there is a little contradiction; if foetuses 
were made, then someone other than Obatala must have made 
them. The main point is that without Obatala children would 
not be born. 


1athis seems to be a Yoruba proverb explaining the 
powers of Eshu which are not subject to time so that he can 
do anything. 


SKola nut is used extensively in West Africa when 
people exchange greetings. It is considered a sign of 
welcome. The Kola nut is also used in worship to the 
Orisha and in ifa divination. 


16;simere, STO PSOE bs 

ath iat eet, 

18 eoyinka, p. 126. See note 24 below for a compre- 
hensive explanation. 

1ole Soyinka. Idanre and Other Poems. (London: 
Methuen s& «CO.. Ltd., 190/)); bb. 7/5.  Pralm wine’ Yseexcracted 
from the palm tree. Idowu in Olodumare states that the 


palm tree was handed to Orisha-nla by Olodumare when he 
came to spread soil on the primeval marsh. 
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21iy Yoruba beliefs the left hand is associated with 
evil, the right with good. 


Bem MR ernst ade 


23 soyinka has been talking about the ancestors 
(the dead) and the unborn and the living. 


24 coyinka, The FOUrthyotage, “9p... L2Z6,08.ner trans— 
Si tionalgulie SOvyinka 1S talking about is a -process of 
Ceaiusicn making.on tne part OL an individual.” He*has fim— 
self been imprisoned twice because of his involvement in 
Publicecttaiue sfirot 1 cbOUL LOOs sand eens tile too sue Lue 
second imprisonment was because of his criticism of the 
Nigerian. Civil War and the war is the subject of Madmen and 
“Specialists. In the phrase “the negro as pure artistic 
intuition" Soyinka is making reference to a typical Senghor 
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remark; see Senghor's article, "African-Negro Aesthetics," 
Diogenes, No. 16. (Winter, 1956), D. 235 


25 
Léopold Sédar Senghor, President of Senegal at the 
present time, born in.1906, Léon Damas, born. in.1912, Aimé 
Césaire born in 1913. 


SP sre vi Moore, Seven African Writers (Ibadan: O.U.P., 
1962). See the introduction for comments on the policy of 
assimilation. 

2 , é ; 

"avid Diop, bOonun 1910), grewseupsineerance: etLn 
1947 he founded Présence Africaine in Paris. 

28 


Gerald Moore and Ulli Beier ed., Modern Poetry 
Evonm,Atricas (London: Penguin Books; 1963), pesos. 


2° the term African Literature has not been defined. 
In 1962 and 1963 conferences were held in Kampala, Uganda 
and in Sierra Leone. On both occasions those concerned 
failed to agree on a definition. I am using the term to 
mean the literature written in English from about 1960, 
particularly by people who consider Africa their home. 


30nbiola Irele "Négritude or Black Cultural Nation- 
alism," The Journal of Modern African Studies (October, 1965), 
= 924 O.- 

a 


Gerald Moore and Ulli Beier, see the introduction. 


3*apiola Irele, "Négritude-Literature and Ideology," 
The Journal of Modern African Studies (December, 1965), p. 519. 
Abiola Irele is a Nigerian fluent in English as well as French. 
His balanced views on Négritude were acquired because of his 
direct access to French writers. 


33pavia Rubadiri, "The Development of Writing in 
East Africa." Perspectives on African SESS ed, sGhrisc— 
topher Heywood (Nairobi: Heineman, 1968), 149. Rubadiri 
says, "A boy wrote a poem because his Fane literary tradi- 
tion had moulded him to try and emulate the only literature 
tiiat ne had come in contact with. So people wrote like 


Keats and Wordsworth on roses and sunsets and moonshine 
W 


ree te 
345y 1960 modern African writers were attracting 
world attention but this was also the time many of. the 
African countries were becoming independent states. The 
Gause for protest was no longer there. Arrican culture could 
develop as people wanted under independent African govern- 
ments. In fact Senghor himself was among the new ruling 


class. 
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Dennis Duerden and Cosmo Pieterse, ed., African 
Writers Talking (Nairobi: Heinemann, 1972). In their book 
they give dates for Anglophone African writers: Chinua 
Bonenew( be 19o0); ieee Clark = (6. 1935) Cyprian Ekwensi 
(b. 1921), Ezekiel Mphahlele (b. 1919), James Ngugi (b. 
$939 bneOkot np ' Bibekolbihl930)7.Wole.Soyvinkasgdb. L935). q4.and 
Christopher Okigbo (1932-1967) who was killed in the Nigerian 
Civil War while fighting on the side of Biafra. Biafra was 
declared an independent republic but the Federal forces won 
Eheowar jandstheiecountryeis stillsunited. 


3 6 . . . . 
Janheinz Jahn, Neo-African Literature, A History of 
Black Writing (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1968), pp. 243-244. 


3 . 2 2 
Malter A. E. Skurnik, "Léopold Sédar Senghor and 
ASuacan Socialiasme."..The-Journal-of-Modern-African Studies 
(October, 1965), pp. 350-35 1% 
38 
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391 é0pold Sedar Senghor,,etThne~Study ofsAtricaneMan, “ 
Mawazo ‘(December,, 1968), p. 3): 


poole Irele, "Negritude or Black Cultural Nation- 
alism," p. 343. Abiola does not mention the Organisation 
of African Unity by name but that is what he is really 
talking about. 


oy hassattatudestorAfrica, Senghorés ideas are 
different from Mphahlele who often talks of Africa South of 
the Sahara, thus excluding the Arab part of Africa. Mphah- 
lele was almost the leader of anti-négritude feeling in 
English-speaking Africa. See his comments on the poetry 
of négritude in his book: Ezekiel Mphahlele, Voices in the 
Whirilwine mew, York*hHi ll ‘and Wang, £967), p. 1374 His 
interpretation of Senghor's poem "New York” is too literal; 
he does not look at the poem in terms of imagery. 


ae Wole Soyinka, "The Writer in a Modern African 
State," The Writer in Modern Africa, ed., Per Wastberg 
(Uppsala: The Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, 
IGG.) 99 Deel) 


430his suggests reference to negro slaves working 
on cotton fields of Southern United States. 


44 chis is the point Soyinka is making with his 
theory of the Ogun duality. It applies to all human beings. 


4 oMargaret Laurence, Long Drums and Cannons (London: 
MactiLiLlam L965), bp. tL. che “unpublished plays are, Te 
Invention, The Debadines and Camwood on the Leaves. 
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46 


See publication dates in the Bibliography. 
4I Madmen and Specialists was first published in-1971. 
48 


Ezeokoli, p. 27. She quotes Gerald Moore who 
was assessing the possible effects of solitary confinement 
on Soyinka §oyMoone said ftliteisrerobable 295. 5 that it will 
[the confinement] always be seen as marking a definite break 
in his career, both as a writer and as a man of the theatre." 
Ezeokoli implicitly agrees with Moore's speculation but she 
is wrong in her assessment of Madmen and Specialists as 
Soyinka's departure from his usual style. 


#9 soy inka was specifically talking about Nigeria in 
the sense that the play was written for Nigeria's indepen- 
dence. But the ideas apply to other situations as well. 


> Osohn Ferguson "Nigerian Drama in English," Modern 
Drama (May WelooS) rip xa24% 


a Wole Soyinka, Five Plays (London:,0.U.P., 1964), 
p. 1. This volume contains the following plays: A Dance of 
the Forests, The Lion and the Jewel, The Swamp Dwellers, 


The Trials Jof&@Brotnerslero and The Strong Breed. ALT 


quotations on these plays are from this edition and sub- 
sequently I shall mention the specific plays, but the pages 
will be given as they are. 


>2coyinka, LThelfourthne Stagqeyin =p. l25. 


>3soyinka, A Dance of the Forests, p. 5l. 
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26cir Rex Niven, The War of Nigerian Unity 1967-1970 
(Nigeria: Evans-Brothers, A eh : 


>7 Kwame Nkrumah, Consciencism (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1964). 


oe oe subtitle to the book. 


2 2thid., p. 109. 


COT e ee TTS, 


Clayi Riga MaaiadeeeeNkdaliciiee tie “Lenalist OZcl , 


. on Heroes and Uhuru-Worship, (London: Longmans, 1967), p. 113. 


62 Hole Soyinka, Kong. Ss Warves te baddiv 0. Usb sy hoo L), 
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Co ieral, a 19: 


64 : q i 
Soyinka, The Trials of Brother Jero, pp. 201-202. 

2 : 
Chume needs a marriage councillor and not a prophet. 

Oa sovtaka’ mhewstrong: Breed) rpy+275% 


oT Seti an Therlion and the Jewel, p. 93. 


oo7 payment made by the groom to the father-in-law. 


©’ Tpidt , Mpytog: 


Mibid., pp. 100-101. 


TA THVASPASS Vas. 


ile Soyinka, The Interpreters (London: (Andre 
Deutsch, L965); mpe-7 7% 


PT oids? po. 827-28. 
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Uniden ee soe 


aortore D. Jones, "The Essential Soyinka," Intro- 
duction to Nigerian Literature ed. Bruce King (Lagos: 
PacvGanaeruolishingsCorporation, 19/2), p.sell4, 


7M illiam Bascom, TFASDivination) (Piloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1969). This book is a very detailed 
EQCOUNLROUMLLASCILLt. 


80nnhe dead man is enacted by a member of the Ogboni 


Circ, 


8lohe Ggboni, Cult. could gnotebeereprescnued sina iguce 
ls(p. 32) because the pantheon of divinities makes a unified 


GrOUD. 


Bet down, Dp. 24, Another writer, J.) O,enucas has 
pointed out that Oduduwa. was. wife to Obatala. See J. O. 
Iucas, The Religion of the Yorubas (Lagos: C.M.S. Bookshop, 
L948)) peig4. 
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83 
Idowu, p. 20. To the Yoruba people Ille-Ife 


is the place where Orisha-nla sprinkled the first soil; 
hence the cradle of everything on earth. The University 
Ol fie is in) tilestfe, 


8 ; 
* pater Morton=Wi lias ot ies Yoruba Ogboni cult 
PimCyOyn Otley exe UCTOUEr, = 1000), De o00- 


S > Tdown, ee ae 


eC dr Moe 


ST pater Morton-Williams, p,. 36s. 


OE ies ieee, oll: 


eo eC heniite was a famous German scholar in the 
early 20th Century and he visited Ille-Ife. 


2056 i aaa ts cet 


strat ate Boe sG62 


2thid., Opposite’ pz 370 for -idiustrations, “An 
Edan consists of two human figures, male and female joined 
together with a chain. 


93this method of testing evidence is used in Malawi 
where the concoctions are called mwavi. 


Tia Taba hy amc Be 
2S tdowu, Oo 118, ‘Shea-butter is tromeschea cree; nuts.” 
96 
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100-erala Moore, The Chosen Tongue, (London: Longmans, 
1969), p. 135 (snake symbol) and p. 75° (the equitorial forest). 
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CHAPTER IT 


STRUCTURES AND YORUBA MYTHOLOGY IN 
MADMEN AND SPECIALISTS : 

Ezeokoli! has pointed out the experimental nature of 
Soyinka's drama in "form and language" but the experimenta- 
tion is not confined to the two areas, it is also present 
in the structures. Two structures are examined in this 
chapter: the physical structure in which the play is divided 
into "scenes" and the dream structure which shows the arrange- 
ment of ideas in the play. But as the Ogun duality has 
indicated, ? the ideas in Soyinka's plays are rooted in 
Yoruba mythology. The dream structure and Yoruba mythology 
are used as instruments for analysing ideas in Madmen and 
Specialists. The physical structures of the early published 
plays and of the novel are briefly reviewed as an introduction 
to the present discussion. 

Soyinka does not use the term "act" for the divisions 
in his plays and the term "Scene" is specifically used only 
in The Trials of Brother Jero which has five scenes. The 
first scene is a prologue in which Brother Jero introduces 
himself to the audience, the second is at Brother Jero's hut 
early in the morning, the third is the beach scene later the 
same morning, the fourth goes back to Brother Jero's hut late 
in the afternoon and the fifth returns to the beach at night- 
fall. The events are realistic and the scenes are constructed 
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within "real time." In between the scenes time is allowed 
for the characters to travel from one point to the next. 

The term "scene" is not used in The Lion and the 
Jewel but again "real time" is used and the three "scenes" 
are called Morning, Noon and Night. 

In The Swamp Dwellers, the events take place in the 
hut of an old couple, Makuri and his wife Alu. First they 
discuss their children, particularly their younger son, 
Igwezu who is plagued with a chain of misfortunes. At the 
beginning of the play, Igwezu is talked about but he does 
not appear on the stage until towards the end. 

A mysterious blind beggar is the first character to 
join the couple and after a few minutes the Kadiye, priest 
to the serpent of the swamps arrives and Igwezu is the last 
COpappeal.. 9) he Swamp Dwellers is a continuous series of 
arrivals all working towards the confrontation between the 
Kadiye and Igwezu. The arrivals do not change the play's 
GHOUgiL or action, thus it 1s a one-act without scenes: 

The Strong Breed is structured like The Swamp Dwellers 
although the locale changes from Eman's hut to the rest of 
Che village; then into the forest and finally to the river. 
Buteall the events add up to the climax; the death of Eman 
at the end of the play. 

Soyinka has settled for a two-part division in the 
novel, The Interpreters and the full length plays--A Dance of 
the Forests, The Road, Kongi's Harvest and Madmen and Special- 


ists. The parts have been structured in such a way that an 
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intermission is called for at the end of Part I when the 

plays are produced. A Dance of the Forests was first produced 
in 1960 and the latest of the published play, Madmen and 
Specialists, was first produced in 19707 and over this ten 
year period Soyinka has made use of the two-part division. 
This might indicate that the method has become part of his 
permanent style. 

The two part division causes no problems in reading 
the, full length plays, but when a detailed examination is 
undertaken, the system does not function very adequately. 

A break down into smaller units, the "scenes" becomes 


necessary in order to facilitate references. 


i. Physical Structure 

Madmen and Specialists is divided into thirty-one 
scenes; of these nineteen are in Part I, numbered consecutively 
(fie been UpecCOmL. LOmand twelVesacewin Parte banumbercuscon— 
BeCULIVOLyacerlLatO 2 tl2se elnus inlimakingsrelerencess to. che 
play there is no need to specify the parts. 

The divisions are based on four criteria: 

(a) The entrance of new characters as between scenes 
eleand oleo ow) The arrival Of Si —-Berogls anew event asuune 
Mendicants stop everything they have been doing and a new 
tone of voice is noticeable in then. 

(bl) Change Of activity as peewcen scenes 1.3 and 1.4. 


In scene 1.3, the Mendicants are involved in a ritual but in 


scene 1.4 they revert to normal speech. 
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44 
(c) Change of thought as between scenes 1.4 and 1.5. 


In scene 1.4, the Mendicants discuss Si Bero and without 
warning the conversation switches to Bero. 

(d) Dissolve scenes as between scenes 2.8 and 2.9 and 
then 2.11 and 2.12. These have been called dissolve scenes 
because they are cinematic. The script calls for an on-going 
scene to freeze and action starts on the next scene instan- 
taneously. The thought in the frozen scene may continue to 
the subsequent scene under different characters as between 
scenes 2.8 and 2.9; 2.9 and 2.10, or a completely different 
scene may be interposed and the thought may be resumed 
in another scene. For example scenes 2.10 and 2.12 are part 
OL the sameéwchant, "Practice!" but the anterposing scene L.11 
shows the two Earth Mothers and their concern is different 
from the chant. Soyinka has used the method of "dissolve 
scenes" in other plays. In The Lion and the Jewel there is 
a mime scene in which the arrival of a photographer to the 
village of Chief Baroka is remembered and acted out. Another 
example is the Court of Mata Kharibu in A Dance of the Forests. 
in either of the two examples the action of the play is frozen 
in order to accommodate the flash backs. 

The scene divisions in Madmen and Specialists are 


shown in a tabular form and the following abbreviations have 


been used: 


Abbreviations for Column Headings 


Scene Number = Sc. No., Pages = pp, Beginning and 
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45 
end lines = B&E lines, Characters = Chars, Main Events and 
information = ME&i. §It is necessaryeto lindicate) as gar as 
possible the first few words of lines at the beginning of a 
scene and the last few words at the end of a scene because 
most scenes end in the middle of the page so that a page 
reference by itself is not adequate. Some of the scenes begin 
or end with words of the stage directions and in the abbrevi- 
ations, the stage directions are treated like characters. 

The letters "SD" stand. for. stage directions. 
However, where the stage directions precede words 
of an important character (e.g., the first words of Aafaa 


in scene 1.1, words of the character have been preferred. 


Abbreviations for Characters and Other Information 

The Mendicants, collectively - Mend. Individually, 
Aafaa = AF, Blindman = BM, Cripple = CR, Goyi = GY. The term 
used for the Old Women is Earth Mothers = EM, Individually, 
Iya Agba = IA, Iya Mate = IM, Bero = B, Si Bero = SB, Old Man 
= OM, Priest = PR. 

TABLE I 
No comments. 
TABLES! LlSto ely 

Tables II to IV are provided for quick and easy 
teference tojtne play. Example? The Praestvappears only 
in scene 1.17: the scene number is given under Priest in 


Table II. To locate the scene in the script refer to Table 


I for the page number. 
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TABLE II 
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Chars. Scenes Chars. Appear Totals 
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PR ay, 
TABLE IIT 


PART II, 12 SCENES 
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TABLE IV 


PARTS DYANDert 


Chars. Part oL Part II Totals 
oe a i ee for Se hn eos Pe Pee KA 
MEND 14 8 Ze 

BM - 

OM 8 9 
B 6 is 
SB 10 3 13 

EM 3 6 
IA = uh 

PR i = 


Further Examples to Use of Tables 

In Table II, the Blindman 1s separated from the other 
Mendicants and the table makes his isolation obvious. This 
is the scene where Si Bero takes him into the hut. In scene 
2.6 Iya Agba is separated from Iya Mate for the first and 
only time in the play in a scene where she offers assistance 
COubeLOe ol, bero,s role in Part olluis faz leccmimoortant 
than in Part I and to some extent Table IV suggests this. 


DREAM STRUCTURE AND YORUBA MYTHOLOGY AS TOOLS FOR THE 
ANALYSIS OF IDEAS IN MADMEN AND SPECIALISTS 


22 A Comparrson Of structures in [he Marriage 
and Madmen and Specialists 
Soyinka uses the idea of a dream in handling char- 
acters and ideas in Madmen and Specialists but the dream idea 


is not obvious and in order to show its existence, it is 
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necessary to start with simpler examples. 

The Marriage, a play written by Witold Gombrowicz 
(Polish writer 1904-1969) and A Dance of the Forests are 
starting points. The Marriage is about Henry's dream and 
through it he creates the other characters. Thus the 
personality of Henry explains the dream and the dream 
explains his personality. Henry dreams about things and 
people that occupy his mind most of the time; hence the four 
most important characters of his creation are the Father, 
the Mother, Johnny and Molly and these are the closest to 
him. Henry's secret thought is to be king and within the 
dream he becomes one by an act of will. Similarly he makes 
his Father king but because there is a secret animosity 
between them he overthrows the Father. The point about the 
dream is that it brings out to the surface the hidden 
cravings of Henry. 

For our purposes, the freedom with which Henry 
operates within the play is important. The laws of normal 
logic are suspended and events are accepted because a dream 
exists and they exist within it. 

Henry's dream has a specific cause, physical dis- 
comfort, which Johnny, Henry's alter ego talks about when he 
says, "That stew they give us for supper is pretty tough and 
indigestible. I have nightmares too sometimes . at 

on Madmen and Specialists, Soyinka is the dreamer, 
in a poetic sense, and the play is his dream. Through the 


Ogun duality, which is poetic vision in this case, Soyinka 
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55 
has acquired knowledge of human nature and the Nigerian 
Civil War is a specific event which activates the dream. 
Like Henry, Soyinka controls the dream and although the 
characters have separate identities, Soyinka is free to 
co-exist with them whenever he desires. The idea of 
co-existence between the dreamer and his creation has been 
touched on by Gombrowicz: 

Henry resembles, an: artist in’ the statesof: inspiration 
rather than a person who dreams. Everything in the 
play creates "itself": Henry creates a dream and the 
dream creates Henry, the action of the play creates 
itself, people create one another, and the whole 
pushes forward towards unknown solutions.° 
The mutual creation between the dreamer/artist and the 
characters of his creation effaces any distinctions that 
may exist at the beginning of the play and the dream is the 
centre of attention. 

Towards the end of Madmen and Specialists, and in 
particular in the long speeches, the idea that is repeated 
over and over again is the nature of man expressed through 
Pies concepts Ole SS. ALethis point ine thesp lay, either characters 
and Soyinka become one in expressing the central idea. The 
Marriage "pushes towards solutions" however unknown they 
might be but Madmen and Specialists does not even attempt to 
Suggest solutions because the nature of man, according to 
Soyinka, remains unchanged throughout human history and 
hence the connection between the ticle and 7Asi.2 


The structure in The Marriage is diagramatically 


represented in Figure 2 (p. 63) which suggests that the 
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actions in the play develop in a lineal divection;s 
unrestricted by the structure which is open. This makes 
it possible for the play to follow any parallel path ina 
forward direction but these actions can be terminated at 
any point. Thus actions can develop freely according to 
the wishes of the playwright. 

In Figure 3 (p.64) the situation is much more 
complex since two major levels of the dream exist, the 
permanent poetic dream which Soyinka has acquired because 
he is a sensitive creative artist and the immediate dream 
which is activated by the Nigerian Civil War. Both levels 
of the dream lead to the "As" circle. The play is, strictly 
speaking, part of the immediate dream but it has characters 
who have separate existences outside the play and they too 
bring ideas of their own, some of which can be explained 
through knowledge of the Yoruba myths. ° But because they 
are human beings,’ their actions also dead to the [As* 
circle. A reasonable background of Soyinka's philosophy 


and of Yoruba myths is necessary in order to understand 


some of the ideas. 


SUMMARY OF DREAM STRUCTURES IN THE MARRIAGE 
AND MADMEN AND SPECIALISTS 
The Marriage 
1. The Marriage has one level only and it is centered 
on Henry who controls all the other characters. 


Structural Audience: There is no structural audience. in 
etructurat nee 
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The Marriage as the characters exist 
in their world and are not conscious 


of any other people. 


Madmen and Specialists 
Three levels of the dream exist: 

1. The permanent poetic dream derived from the poet's 
inherent knowledge of human nature. 

2. The immediate dream, also poetic but specifically 
activated by the Nigerian Civil War. 

Dame Cte Ay ne cuts aLSemacdesupmOLe clic faettons Of athe 
characters, closely linked to the immediate dream but 
possessing a measure of independent existence. 

Structural Audience: The Mendicants are conscious of an 
audience at times to which they relate 
directly. This audience is part of the 
structure of the play. 

3. Dream Structure in A Dance of the Forests 

and. pLoruba eMytbhology jas .Tools.to.the,.Cconcept 

Of Cannibalism in Madmen and Specialists 

A Dance of the Forests is a poetic dream in which 

man's nature in the past, the present and the future is seen 
to be unchanging, a theme which is explained by the reincar- 
nation of the Dead Man and the Dead Woman and the existence 
of the Hoe -Childe on the one hand and the attitudes of the 
three human characters on the other. They are Demoke, the 
artist, Rola, the whore and Adenebi, the corrupt court clerk. 


The three are confronted by Forest Head, the divinity of 
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creation; hence Obatala's” counterpart, who reminds them of 
their criminal activities. The purpose of the confrontation 
is to "torture awareness" out of them and Forest Head 
makes this point clear in the following speech: 


Trouble me no further. The fooleries of beings whom 

I have fashioned closer to me weary and distress me. 
Yet I must persist, knowing that nothing is ever 
altered. My secret is my eternal burden--to piece the 
encrustations of soul-deadening habit, and bare the 
mirror of original nakedness--knowing full well, it is 
avierutilatys Cyvet Timusttdotthisialone)sandinol more, 
Since to intervene is to be guilty of contradiction, 
and yet to remain altogether unfelt is to make my long- 
rumoured ineffectuality complete; hoping that when I 
have tortured awareness from their souls, that per- 


haps only perhaps, in new beginnings (Italics mine). 
Only the artist Demoke shows awareness of soul since he 
confesses the part he played in the death of his apprentice. 
Rola and Adenebi either deny or justify their bad ecee ae 

In Madmen and Specialists the purpose of the canni- 

balism story is similar to what Forest Head has said. The 
Old Man is the divinity of creation in the play since, like 
Obatala, he is associated with the colour whtiteese and his 
patiLencesin = suffering as*similar?to-Obatala*s.Wine Part TF 


We) 


the Old Man is confined toPthet cellar and4in Part® li-he 


is tortured mentally and physically by the Mendicants and 


beodk The Story of his duties at the recuperation centre 


sts) 
is equivalent to an act of creation because by giving the 
Mendicants a new direction in life he had salvaged them from 
imminent’ annihilation. The four -Mendicants—the- Cripple, 


So as) 
Goyi (the hunchback), the Blindman and Aafaa (the epileptic) 


in their respective deformities are further evidence of the 
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Old Man's identity with Obatala.?/? 
In the analysis of the dream structure in Madmen 
and Specialists, we have seen that the immediate dream was 
activated by the Nigerian Civil War which Soyinka has 


18 His anti-war 


described as "stupid and unnecessary." 
feelings are expressed largely? through the cannibalism 
stony venlhe FOld iManptas iObatalapaiswcentrall tosthe lstony 
and through him a tone of protest against the senseless 
slaughtem atisthiecironiaric inercducedwity thempilay.ae. In 
scene ib. buip~rthe (Priest states: that Mehe <OldeMan ‘wentttorthe 
front to legalize cannibalism and to prevent the wastage of 
"meat." In his own words, the Priest says: 

I knew it. A stubborn man, once he gets hold of an 

idea. You won't believe it but he actually said to 

me, I'm going to try and persuade those fools not to 

waste all that meat. Mind you he never could stand 

wastage, could he? I remember he used to wade into 

you both290 if he caught you wasting anything. But 

human flesh, why, that’s another matter altogether 

(p. 34).21 
The point about the Priest's statement is that it is made by 
a civilian and intended mainly for the public which is repre- 
sented by Si Bebo 4 abethisgpoint. The public is as fully 
informed about the horrors of war as possible through a 
"shock technique." The freedom of the dream structure 
permits Soyinka to co-exist with the Priest in this scene. 

Theetieating" tof humantibeshnishhandied tipkesatneli-— 
gious ceremony presided over by the Old Man as Obatala, The 
23 


Old Man is also associated with "As." Bero describes the 


scene on the occasion the “eating” took place in the following 
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words: 


We thought itt wasea ojoke, Salthbkebliessxthe meat pthe 
said. And then--As Was the Beginning, As is, Now, 


AS@Hvergsia kMGbSenhAs. 1s would twathouwk. Raws.. We said 
amen with a straight face and sat down to eat. Then 
af terwands Che. MaAitp £h3.6)y. 


The theme of the meal is taken up again in a crucial scene 
when Aafaa winds up the alphabet recitation. The other 
Mendicants participate in the meal which is described as 
follows: 
Aafaa (dashes towards the food tray, opens the lid 
anavsnitfs)ieinspiration! '¢, Contentment. ~Avtuliebelly 
(He starts to pick at the Old Man's food. The others 
join him, wolfing down huge chunks of meat. Aafaa 
gnaws at the huge bone). A full belly comes and goes; 
for half the people I know it never comes. H-Humanity! 


Humanity the Ultimate Sacrifice to As, the eternal 
OblauLlonwonet Newall tar OLAS ~o5. 8.0 (Pee o2)). 


In Yoruba religion the highest sacrifice is human sacrifice~* 
for the benefit of the community but in this passage the 
emphasis is placed on the physical gratification of individ- 
uals and because of that the meaning of sacrifice ina 
religious sense is reduced to mere cannibalism. This is 
shock technique Soyinka uses and the realistic description 
is intended to be nauseating. 
4.  Soyinka's Concept of Cannibalism From 
Random Sources 

The word cannibal has been used by Soyinka in 
various places, and the intention in this section is to 
select a few examples in order to discover his concept of 
cannibalism. 


In August 1962, Soyinka was interviewed by Lewis 
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Nkosi about his 1960 production of A Dance of the Forests. 
As the production developed, Soyinka began to see the play 
in a new light and this is how it struck him: 

~~. » DUL the main thing was the realisation that 

human beings are just destructuve all over the world. 

Pechink@ctiiseieett-—! have tnoughteaboutetni co acain 

and again but during the production--I produced it 

myself--and in trying to see the play take shape on 

the stages niafindsthat theemain thingeasemysown 

personal conviction or observation that human beings 

are simply cannibals all over the world so that..their 

Main preoccupation seems to be eating up one another. 

This I think is the main thing I would say was in the 

back of my mind when I wrote it (Italics mine) .2°2 
The word cannibal is used in a figurative sense in this 
passage. And in A Dance of the Forests it is again used 
figuratively by the Warrior who refuses to lead the army of 
Mata Kharibu in a war intended to retrieve the Queen's 


wardrobe. The Warrior addresses the Physician in these 


words: 


Unborn generations will be cannibals most worshipful 


Physician. Unborn generations, will, as we have done, 
eat up one another. Perhaps you can devise a cure, 
VOU Ow OW erlowr CO Cure ©SO UMA a) Ilo. mame Cau Go 
mine) .26 


This passage is.almost identical to. the interview, but in 
the interview ,n,csoyvinkaiqualifies,the, eating geaspecteorf 
Gannibalism by the use of the word “seems. The qualifica— 
Crone stone ingication that helis talking aboutelt ined 
figurative Way. But the soldier s statement is anti-war 
ana he does not quality the phrase; "eat up one another.” 

Aha Madmen and Specialists, there is the same bluntness in 
the use of the word "eat" and the most nauseating passage 


is the Old Man's when he deliberately shocks Bero: 
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Your faces, gentlemen, your faces. You should see 

your faces. And your mouths are hanging open. You're 

drooling but I am not exactly sure why. Is there really 

much difference? All intelligent animals kill only for 

food, you know, and you are intelligent animals. Eat- 

eat-eat-eat-eat-Eat! (p. 51). 
The intention of the final shout in this passage is to shock 
and Bero leaves the room immediately after this statement. 

In The Road, Samson uses the word cannibal: to describe 

Sergeant Burma and he too is using the word as a shock 
technique. He has been trying to persuade Kotonu to resume 
driving but Kotonu is unwilling and so he says to him, "You 
haven't been to war. You cannot pretend to be an out-and- 


out cannibal like Sergeant Burma."*/ 


Conclusion 

The concept of cannibalism in Madmen and Specialists 
expresses Soyinka's anti-war feelings and the realistic 
descriptions are designed to shock. Like Forest Head in 
A Dance of the Forests, the shock technique is intended to 
raise consciousness and in Madmen and Specialists, the tech- 
nique is directed at the Nigerian people, that element of 


Siesaucdilence which is integral, to the dream structure. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER II 


ah 
Victorira*@Ezeokolie. "Atricanerheatre: tA! 
Nigerian Prototype" (unpublished Ph.D. disertation, Yale 
University -@V972), Vo meli2oy 


aapove! De Jr 


3 lene: ; 
Madmen and Specialists, was first produced at the 
O'Neill Centre, Weterford, Connecticutt in 1970. Harper 


Publishing House has announced publication of a new work 
by Soyinka +Gitléd@ihe Maiev red MOLEC Pere amplay, Peten 
Madmen and Specialists is no longer the latest published 
play. 


Witold Gombrowicz. The Marriage (New York: Grove 
BReESSy SINC Hs 1LIOR IP pumZ GY 


ea es 1G 


Srhe parallel between the Mendicants and the deformed 
creatures of Obatala is an example. 


T the Mendicants can partly be explained by Yoruba 
myths but they are also participants in the events of the 
play in which their actions reflect the nature of man. 


Bin Chapter I, p.3l the theme of recurrence has 
been discussed. 


oTdowu, Olodumare? pe 7.1% 


10coyinka, A'Dance,of the Forests, p. 82. 


te Tbide, DD. la=20 tora bul aCcCOuUntEOL Ores t 
Head's interrogation of Demoke, Rola and Adenebi. 


te above, Won LA 


13 compare the Old Man's confinement with Obatala's 
in Ijimere's play The Imprisonment of Obatala. 


14 tne Mendicants taunt the Old Man over the cigarette, 
Aafaa withholds the watch and the glasses belonging to the 
Old Maneancastinally Bero cenles paper etc. to sties0ld Man. 
Scenes 2.1-2.8 cover most of the events in question. 


a The clearest statement about what happened at the 
recuperation centre is presented indirectly in Berots last 
speech in scene 1.18 (p. 37) of Madmen and Specialists. 
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16 , : 
Stage directions at the beginning of the play 


mention Aafaats St Vitus Spasms which is equivalent to 
Saying he is an epileptic. Goyi has a contraption supporting 
his back in a stooping posture. He looks like a hunchback. 


EE aowes (QM SEN RTS Wer Sem opy eA 


terme New YorksTimes, July 20,7 1970. 


Gay inka also uses the Mendicants in various ways 
for protest purposes. 


20mhe Priest is referring to Bero and Si Bero. 


2lvole Soyinka, Madmen and Specialists, (London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1971), p. 34. All subsequent quota- 
tions in the thesis are from this edition and they will not 
be footnoted. Page numbers will be given against each 
quotation. 


oe eee her reaction to the rumours in scene 1.16 
where she says, "We heard terrible things. So much evil. 
eo 0) 

Soyer jee alse 

eo pover Demo. 
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Dennis Duerden and Cosmo Pieterse, African Writers 
Talking (Nairobi: Heinemann, 1972), p. 173. 


26coyvinka, A Dance of the Forests, p.)95- 
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CHAPTER’ III 


THE INTERACTION OF IDEAS IN THE DREAM STRUCTURE 
AND IN MADMEN AND SPECIALISTS 

Figure 3 (bp. "64) shows that the three levels’ 
of the dream structure converge in the "As" circle: an 
indication that ideas in each of the three levels relate 
eoeone, another. glhe term dream structure -in) this? chapter 
excludes the third level, the play, which is the subject 
of analysis. 

Aspects of Yoruba mythology relevant.to Madmen and 
Specialists have been discussed in Chapter ie A description 
of the characters in the play is essential in order to com- 
plete the background to the analysis since what they do is 


partly explained by Yoruba mythology. 


1. The Mendicants and the Earth Mothers 

HnaGhapterwily) the natureson thesOlatMantastObatala 
has been discussed and the Mendicants are his votaries.? 
Soyinka uses the Mendicants, as a collective group, flexibly 
for expressing a variety of ideas through performances, > but 
for the moment the focus is on their separate identities. 

Aafaa is leader of the group firstly because he is 
the BEaeet he hence master of ceremonies in the ritualistic 
“games” and secondly because he is first in the alphabet, ° He 
has the most to say of all the Mendicants, his mind grasps 
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68 
things very quickly? and his observations on the others 
correctly define their personalities, He is a tireless and 
an accomplished actor.° He has a quick and fiery temper so 
that he clashes with every other character in the playy but 
he is physically weak.” 

The Blindman comes second to Aafaa in the alphabet 
and the two men seem to be on the same intellectual level. 
Aafaa calls him "Blind Advocate" (p. 22), a remark which has 
a double meaning >? but it seems to indicate that he is a 
lawyer by training. He probably speaks the fewest words in 
the play?+ but his speech is controlled and dignified. Aafaa 
calls the Cripple and Goyi dreamers (p. 44) but excludes the 
Blindman. In scene 1.6, he joins the Remu Acu Tetigisti 
chant but he does so "solemnly" (p. 14) presumably because 
hewdé6ées not *®like inflicting *pain. OoThe®fighteuwithvAafaa win 
scene 1.12 shows that he is physically superior s>+ 

The Cripple is a dreamer and an opportunist. His 
intention is to regain his limbs and he is willing to 
accomplish his aim by any means possible. His selfishness 
is defined in the dice game at the beginning of the play 
when he proposes to stake an eye which he has won from 
Aafaa in exchange for Goyi's left and right stumps which 
are won by Aafaa and the Blindman respectively. So, for 
one stake he hopes to win two. At. first this might appear 
to be unimportant but in his dealings with 5i Bero and Bero, 


he puts his interests first. He blesses Si Bero when she 


is within hearing distance in scene 1.3 but as soon as she 
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is far off, he joins the others in making sarcastic 
remarks about her brother. At the beginning of scene 1.9 
he makes two conciliatory remarks to Si Bero which are 
typical of his double faced nature, "No offence Si Bero, 
no offence. We only thought you had forgotten us.". And in 
the second remark he says, "So here we are Si Bero. Bring 
out the herbs and let us catch the smell of something in 
your kitchen) while,we; are) aboutait:.(p..18)4:._Hiseattitude 
to Bero is equally double faced, because like the other 
Mendicants, he raises doubts about Bero's behavior towards 
the Old Man and Si Bero in scene 1.5, but in the presence of 
Bero, from scene 1.12.onwards, he is willing to go along with 
anything Bero vante ee Aafaa calls the Cripple an "illiter- 
ate reptile: (p. 68) and this observation explains why at 
the end of scene 2.5, he insists on mispronouncing the word 
Oaipitatange asm gushpillatinguaankthessong despitegconrec— 
tion by the Blindman. 

Goyi is the last alphabetically and he is the least 
intelligent. His longest speech in the play is in scene 2.1 
where he repeats the Old Man's words spoken at the recuper- 
ation centre. The Old Man was talking about the world going 
round, a concept that the Mendicants seem to have found nee 
and hence,profound, sbuteaty the, conedlusionjhesturns fhe Sstate- 
ment into) a.crude. joke,, "1; said) toxmyself;yewelljy.i Suppose 
the Old Man must be right. I don't know what makes the 
world go round but I do know what goes around the world. It's 


wind.» And I broke it loudly and felt better") (p..42). The 
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Cripple refers to Goyi' as a "nitwit" (p.. 68), and Aafaa - 
calls him "dumclod" (p. 14) and then talks to him like a 
child a little later in scene 1.6, "What's the matter? No 
wan' pee-pee? Pee-pee pee-pee? No more pee-pee? (p. 15). 
The Mendicants are on the stage almost throughout 
wWlablesuli@and (ltl; ip. 52).,21n very closestouch withers. Becce 
Bero and the Old Man, so that what they say or do has a great 
deal of meaning for the play. An understanding of what they 
are is a help but they do not always behave according to 
their natures because they are also performers and the 
shifts from being themselves to being performers can be 
swift and sometimes subtle.?° 
The Earth Mothers are followers of the Ogboni Cult 
and because the cult is a secret organisation, their state- 


16 


ments are veiled in secrecy. The term Earth Mothers 


suggests that they worship the earth and the description 
that Peter Morton-Williams gives of Ogboni women™ / in 
general answers to the Earth Mothers. Their close relation- 
ship to the earth is revealed in several comments such as 
the following, in which Iya Agba is addressing Bero, "Not 
any cult you can destroy. We move as the earth moves, 
nothing more. We age as Earth ages" (p. payee Si Bero 

has been admitted to the cult by the Earth Mothers and Iya 
Agba discloses the information to Bero a few lines before 
the statement quoted immediately above, Si Bero‘s member~- 


ship explains why she is so alarmed when she discovers that 


both Bero and her father had spilt blood at the front. The 


seq~ set 
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scene in which the information is given to her is as 
follows: 

HELO. wel “MU timed... Let's stalk of something,,else 

Dewoel 02s. 0 svies avou must bas Come inside... No ; 
Wait. You musn't come in yet. Be patient 
now,. Bero. . (Hurrying..into the house). 

Don't move from there. Stand still. 

(Bero looks slowly round him, he gazes as 

if he, ks etuying yo, pierce schrough tthewwa.4is 
into neighbouring homes. The expression on 
his face is contempt). 

(Si Bero reappears with a gourd of palm wine, 
pours st on) the ground) in stront of thesdoor=— 
step. Then she moves to unlace his boots). 

Bero: You still keep up these iittle habits. 

Si Bero: I like to keep close to earth. 

Bero: (Stepping back to prevent her from taking 
off his boots). Bare feet, wet earth, We've 
wetted your good earth with something more 
poten cham that ,, you Know. 


Si Bero: Not you. Neither you nor Father. You had 
NOt ge EGuCOsWILEIY Tub aweee bul Gol c Sami ne A mal ji. 


Sa beno, 16) engaged in, a ritual of pouring ~libation to sche 
ancestral spirits with palm wine and they are closely 
associated with the Ogboni aeynhibeo™ The "Something potent" 
which Bero talks about is blood and Si Bero is alarmed 

because spilling blood is forbidden by the Ogboni Cult as 

it is considered an act of profaning the earth. Peter Morton- 
Wiel bams, states, she, judicial. funcihion wom Ogbonijane con; 
cerned with the shedding of blood. To shed human blood 

upon the ground, whether the wound is slight or grave, 
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except in sacrifice is to profane the Earth." 


In spite of the mystery surrounding the Earth 
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72 
Mothers, their humanity is unmistakable in the play partic- 
ularly in the last scenes as they discuss the idea of 
retribution.*2 Si Bero pleads for more time but Iya Agba 
cannot agree to this because she is also subject to death 
and she is very much concerned with time: "Time has run ‘ees 
Do you think time favours us?" (p. 74). A similar argument 
is used in scene 2.9 when Iya Mate tries to intercede with 
Iya Agba on behalf of Si Bero, "And I? Have you spoken to 


the ones pelow— 


and did they tell you I shall still be among 
the living when her bones are rested" (p. 67). 

In Yoruba mythology, the conflict between followers 
of Obatala and of the Ogboni Cult is explained by the Obatala/ 
Oduduwa confrontation~" and in part, the hostile relationship 
between the Mendicants, in particular Aafaa, and Si Bero is 
because they belong to opposing camps. 7> 

The end of the play~° can also be explained by the 
Obatala/Oduduwa confrontation. Ezeokoli who missed this 
point foundithen"end" sof thelplay puzzbingsL and perhaps the 
difficulty influenced her assessment of the play which she 
said is "the most un-African of Soyinka's plays. . ane? 

Ezeokoli did not realize that the Old Man was Obatala 
at that pointeinrthedplay, sogshehwas (brying,.to find reasons 
why Bero had killed his father. The point is that the Old 
Man does not die, he is merely revealed as the divinity, 
Obatala. The clue to this explanation is in the association 


of the colour white with Obatala. The surgery is first 


described at the beginning of Part II in the stage directions 
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where the doctor's. ‘smock is described as white. At the end 
of the play there is no direct reference to the colour white 
but the Old Man wears the coat described earlier on. As in 
other parts of this play, stage directions<” playearvitaL 
role here and in order to clarify the point, the words | 
should be set down as they appear: 

(Aafaa snatches one of Goyi's crutches. 
In the background the sound of Bero breaking 
down the door. Aafaa brings down the crutch 


on the Cripple's head). 


OLD MAN: Stop him!>° Fire! Fire! Riot! Hot line! 
Armageddon! 


(As he shouts, the Old Man snatches the 
surgeon's coat from where it is hanging, 
puts 2t on, dons cap, pulls *on the gloves 
andepicks+up-a=sceapel)% 


OLD MAN: (at the top of his voice) Bring him over 
here. (He dons mask). Bring him over here. 
Lay himpout.8 Stretchhhimealatiesstrapehim 
bare. Bare! Bare! Bare his soul! Light 
the stove! 


(They heave him onto the table and hold him 
down while the Old Man rips the shirt open 
to bare the Cripple's chest. Bero rushes 
in and takes in the scene, raises his pistol 
and aims at Old Man). 
OLD MAN: Let us taste just what makes a heretic tick. 
(He raises the scapel in a motion for incision. 
Bero fires. The Old Man spins, falls face up- 
wards on the table as the Cripple slides to 
the ground fromyunder ham) (p27 7). 
The short sentences, "Stretch him flat” etc. suggest ritual 
rhythms and that is precisely what the Old Man is involved 
ineeeArter thevshot, the OldsManjdoes not fall Lo che sqround 


because he does not belong there, instead he faces upwards 


to Olodumare in a posture that suggests prayer and the white 
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coat finally identifies him as Obatala. The Cripple who 
is human and dead slips to the ground where he is to be 
buried along with his ancestors and the Ogboni Cult will 


hookrafternuhrsrburtal mies ane 


2. the Mendicants as Performers 

The Mendicants are performers for about three 
quarters of the time they are on the stage and more than 
fifty per cent of the remaining quarter in which they are 
themselves is confined to between scenes 1.1 and 1.13. 
scenes |. land 1.4 are the only two in the olay which are 
solely devoted to the Mendicants as personalities. In 
scene 1.1, their qualities are set out in the dice game. 
Aafaa speaks the first words because of his leadership in 
the group, the Cripple's dream and opportunism are revealed, 
the Blindman's reasonableness and fairplay are shown in the 
way he allows Goyi to keep the stump until later on and Goyi, 
the least intelligent is the greatest Weersen = In scene 1.4, 
only three of the Mendicants express opinions about.Si Bero, 
the Cripple is silent. Their comments or reactions reflect 
what they are. Goyi who is incapable of original ideas only 
repeats the gossip of the village, "But»everyone knows she's 
mMadwainey geu,thatewaymafteniaewhileslivang@abone” (p. 12). 
Goyi is repeating what public opinion says about the Ogboni 
old women.” On the other hand, the Blindman's intelligence 
and good judgement are contained in the rebuke he directs at 


Aafaa, "For the so-called chaplain you talk plenty of 
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nonsense" (p. 12). Aafaa's assessment of Si Bero as a 
witch, and particularly the allegation he makes that Si Bero 
pickles "foetuses" is surprising because it is out of char- 
acter. However, the important point is that Aafaa's bluntness 
is revealed inothel|remarkd"Listensatorthei blind fool® Ap. 12). 
It is this kind of bluntness that earns him a swagger-stick 
from Bero in scene 1.13. 

As performers, the Mendicants do anything the play- 
wright wants them to do--dancing, singing, miming, etc. and 
in fact the flexibility inherent in the dream pr eructure = is 
best revealed through the Mendicants in Madmen and Specialists. 

In this section, the intention is to give a few 
selected examples of how the Mendicants are used to articu- 
late ideas through performance. 

The cannibalism story has a number of realistic 
details that are intended to shock the ouigies —* and it is 
one way in which Soyinka protests against the Nigerian Civil 
War. The Mendicants are used for protest purposes in some 
of their performances and one of the most blatant anti-war 
statement appears in scene 1.3: 


Goyi: You are generous, gentlemen. I have a 
personal aversion to vultures. 


Blindman: Oh, come come. Nice birds they are. 
They clean up after the mess. 


Cripple: Not like some bastards: we know. (He spits). 


Aafaa: (posing) In a way you may call us vultures, 
We clean up after the mess made by others.36 
The populace should be grateful. for our, pre- 
sence. (He turns slowly round). If there 
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is anyone here who does not approve us, 
“Just say so and we quit. (His hand makes 
the motion of half-drawing out a gun). I 
mean, we are not here because we like it. 

We stay at immense sacrifice to ourselves, 
our leisure, our desires, vocation, special- 
isation etcetera etcetera. The moment you 


Say, Go, we... (He gives another inspec- 
tion all round, smiles broadly and turns to 
the others). They insist we stay. 


Cripple: I thought they would. Troublesome little 


insects but .. . they have a sense of 
gratitude. I mean, after all we did for 
them. 


Goyl: OVAnId GsiGil Dados 
Blindman: And will continue to do (pp. 11-12). 
Aafaa's statement seems out of place until the meaning of 


n37 is understood. The Mendicants 


the first "game of cruelty 
are playing at being soldiers and the brevity of the dialogue, 
the casualness with which justice is handled show how ina 
chaotic situation, a few men who have the power of the gun 
can control an entire community. The idea of control by 
means of gun-power is handled extremely well by getting 

Aafaa to speak to an imaginary audience since their presence 
makes no difference. 

The phrase "game of cruelty" is self-explanatory and 
the Mendicants perform in three of them, the first of which 
has been explained above. The basic message of these games 
is cruelty among very close friends)>° to that extent they 
are a commentary on the Nigerian Civil War. In the second 


game of cruelty, Goyi plays the role of a victim again and 


he is subjected to intense physical torture by having a 
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needle pushed into his flesh. The reason for this game 

is explained in a casual and indirect way. The conversation 
preceding the torture is about Bero's treatment of his father 
and sister. The father has been put in the cellar by the 
Mendicants and Si Bero is being spied upon by them on Bero's 
orders. The Mendicants conclude that these unusual orders 
have been given by Bero because he is a specialist and being 
a specialist implies having the power of the gun.>” Aafaa 
has power over Goyi since he is wielding a needle and because 
he has the power he proceeds to use it: 


Grapple. Hey. gxlnini whe. Wado that to ebassown 
father? 


Blindman: When the Specialist wants results badly 
ENOUG ie ar. we 


Grapple: vespexbut what sresults? 
Aafaa: Does it matter? (Voice change. He 

points a "needle" held low, at Goyi). 

Say anything, say anything that comes 

into your head but SPEAK MAN! (Twisting 

the needle upwards),(p. 14). 
The method used in explaining the reason for the second game 
of cruelty is one of juxtaposing the actions of Bero against 
his family with Aafaa's cruelty towards Goyi and in either 
case power motivates cruelty. The third game of cruelty 
comes ain scene, 1.1 where it is fulfilling. twoamain .tyunctions. 
- Si Bero is introduced to the concept of "As" since the 
Mendicants perform their rituals in her presence for the 
first time; all along they have deliberately kept the 


rituals to themselves. The second function is structural 


to the play since Bero appears on the stage for the first 
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time in scene 1,12 and it is necessary that the idea of 
the Mendicants' "madness” is planted into Si Bero's mind. 7° 
Si Bero understands very little of the ritual and in any 
case she does not pay much attention. In the third game, 
the Blindman is ritually beheaded by Aafaa. 

In the games of cruelty therefore, Soyinka is pro- 
testing against the misuse of power in a war situation when 
law and order have broken down. 

The theme of protest is also present in the songs 
in scenes 2.5, 2.7 and 2.10 which are accompanied by drumming 
and dancing, so they are performances in their own right. 

The songs culminate in the mime (scene 2.10) just before 
Pieestartrorethe long speeches.” ATheiconcepts Cf patrrorism 
and democracy are examined critically by the playwright in 
the songs and both of them are shown to be empty. The Latin 
motto in scene 2.7 expresses a traditional Roman idea of 
Batrrocism,»§ “Dulce™et decorumsprospatria siourir =p. 59) 42 
but instead of "decorum," the Mendicants say "quorum"; this 
error leads them to the idea of democracy in ancient Athens: 
"In ancient Athens they didn't just have a quorum. Everybody 
was there! That children is democracy" (p. 60). Patriotism 
and democracy are juxtaposed in the song in order to bring 
out the idea of illusion contained in either of hee 
Democracy has an inbuilt illusion since a gap always exists 
between election promises and the actions of elected govern- 


ments. | Similarly “the principlevof dulce et decorum esty pro 


patria mourir" has an illusion and to illustrate the point, 
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the mime is performed by Aafaa as monarch, Goyi and the 
Cripple as ex~servicemen due to be decorated. The mime is 
presented as a parody of a decoration ceremony which is 
best explained by Soyinka's own words: 

The Cripple dashes forward to the feet of Aafaa who 
takes medals from an invisible aide. His eyes roll 
from side to side, seeing no one. Goyi goes to him, 
taps him and points to the Cripple. Aafaa tries but 
he cannot make it. Finally he kisses Goyi on both 
cheeks, who then kisses the Cripple on both cheeks. 
He pins the medal on Goyi's left shoulder, who then 
pins medal on the Cripple's chest (p. 69). 
The. protest is brought out by the Monarch'ts lack of real 
concern to bridge the gap between his exalted position, 
Since he stands straight on his feet, and that of his 
subject who served with patriotism and lost both legs. 
The monarch's attempt to reach the Cripple is only a 


momentary gesture. In the circumstances patriotism seems 


EO De, anvalid. 


3. Bero's Illusion of Power as Illustrated by the 


Alphabet Game; othe rOld Man, (the Mendicants)) and 
Tya Agba. 8 


The dream structure (Figure 3, p. 64) shows that 
everything ends in the "As" circle but for purposes of 
examining the Alphabet Game as it pertains to Bero's illu- 
SiGn. Of POWerpRaenewrciagranmiisumecessary.) “Figure 4 (p..93)) 
represents "As" in relation to the circles marked B'to I. 
"As" still stands for human nature as it does in the dream 
structure and all the circles pass through this point. Of 


all the circles, B and I are of particular importance in this 
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discussion, 

The Alphabet Game is recited by Aafaa from the 
beginning of Part II but when he gets to the letter 7 he 
refers the matter to the Old Man obviously because the 
tattereis thesdivinitysObatala, as such he has knowledge 
Of Man s.A littleslaten, Aataa interprets ithe letter Tyas 
BLosDiratloni.(p..802) cbutethe realssiqnificance otuthe Jetter 
I comes in scene 2.8 where the following dialogue transpires 
between Bero and the Old Man: 

Beno tee Violent reaction. Cento leshimse tte 
You are certified insane. Your fate creates 
nosanxilety sin anyone. ~..~lakesayloek Tat yvour 


companions--your humanity. 


Old Mans “i recognize it. A part -of me identities with 
every human being. 


Bero: ~ VYeuewi ll be disillusioned soon enough, 
OlgMan = ited O eno tsliarbounm J liustons pee. ousdo. 


Bero: (genuinely astonished) I? You say that 
GEsme,. <L,7OL alle people? 


Old Man: Oh, you are in good company. Even the 
Cripple who is down--to--earth harbours 
inl lustons.. iow, stiatissstrange. sal would 
Hhaveuthought vou would find that etunny. 


Bero: Wacdownot neecdwi Liusizons. Tecontrolel ives. 


Old Man: Control-lives? What does that mean? Tell 
me what is the experience of it. Is ita 
taste? A smell? A feel? Do you have a 
testament Chak vindicates? 


Bero: We have nothing that a petty mind can grasp, 
’ (Pause). Try if you can, Old Man, to avoid 
twitching. ~CONUEO I DeLong Ss 2ont iO io ow 
With aptitude (p, 03). 


The significance of the "I" in the alphabet diagram (Figure 


4, p. 93) is demonstrated by Bero's concern with himself; 
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hence the emphasis on the pronoun"I." But Bero does not 
really know himself; what he considers knowledge is only 
an illusion. Bero does not realise that the Old Man is the 
divinity Obatala although the comment, "A part of me 
identifies with every human being" is intended to let him 
know this. His inability to see the significance of the 
comment is part of his blindness and that links him to 
Circle) baw) ingtis@acsentOnwaboutm: CONtreLl Inge tTVes, 4 
Bero is talking about the power of the gun but the Old 
Man is talking about the power of Olodumare which includes 
the creation of the universe and it is this fact that the 
Old Man tries toJvexplain again to Bero a little’ later in 
the same scene: 

eee (VNR Sealey Tehihe las) vejuhey, WiceMei@st ake Suuspae 
ficantly). And lightning strikes. What 
about mL ¢ 
OidaMan: se nes boy learns. lhesbpoy learns. 


Bero: Do not patronize me. Answer me, 
what about it? 


OldpMan ss. tlatellghtnings strikes: Slo Tcowild 
StELKORyOU, noe 


Bero: Yes. 


Old Man: (quiet triumphant smile). Then you're 
NO CRON TOOL tL me OlUmeCol ats COmpat@itLOOd 
and you--(pause)--can't always dodge 
lightning Why dos you, apescic non 
existent one who can? Why do you ape 
nothing? 


Bero:  Yourtaxcimy patience.) Betterswatcn out 
big ai (bh wb hag = 


Old Man: (quietly) The future? 
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Berosue thes tuture swes.,4Thenends. hal. 
Old Man: dJustifies the meanness. 
Bero: (again, angry reaction, He controls 
himself). Just think of this44--you 
have none. 
Old Man: (calls after him). Tell me something 
new. Tell me what is happening in the 
future. (They all listen to Bero's 
footsteps receding). If he'd waited, 
I would have told him what's happening 
in the future. A faithful woman 
picking herbs for a smoke-s¢creen on 
abuse (p. 166): 
In this conversation Bero is both an individual and a 
representative or man but in Spite of the obvious signs of 
the presence of a divinity he cannot see. The reference to 
"lightning" means the power of the gun to Bero but the Old 
Man is talking about the real lightning. Momentarily, at 
the point lightning is discussed, Bero gets the message but 
he chooses to ignore the direct reference to the power of 
Olodumare and so he walks away because he is reminded of his 
inability to know the future. As a demonstration that the 
past and the future are known to the Old Man in his capacity 
as Obatala he makes references to two past events. In the 
phrase " [the end] Justifies the meanness," the Old Man is 
Mekings aavaLodyeot: what. Pero Sal ld? tosses bScen Un ssGenes tells 
'Si Bero: They told me what to look for, where to 
look for it. , How to .sort them and preserve 


them. 


‘'Bero: (nods) You haven't waisted your time. I 
still need things from my former vocation, 


‘Si Bero: Former. vocation? 


-Bero: A means, not an end (Italics mine)(p. 30). 
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The reference to’ "the woman picking herbs“ is the past ‘in 
the play as the event alluded too takes place before Bero 
returns from “the front “and itis’ first discussed in scene 1.8. 
Bero walks away because he does not want to face the 
limitation of his human nature. The significance of his 
departure is that man's blindness in the knowledge of higher 
power than himself will never. end in the World > 

Bero expresses clearly what he means by power ina 
statement that contains the most comprehensive definition of 
the word "specialist" in the play. After explaining to Si 
Bero that he is head of the Intelligence Section, he proceeds 
to say, "Power comes from bending Nature to your will. The 
Specialist they called me, and a specialist is--well--a 
specialist. You analyse, you diagnose, you--(He aims an 
imaginary gun)--prescribe" (p.32). The prescription is of 
course the firing of a gun. The Mendicants and Iya Agba 
refer to Bero as the specialist several times in the play 
and in every case, they associate the word with the power 
Of *the'gun. © For the Mendicants, the swagger—stick is-"also 
associated with Bero's power. The association should be 
stressed at this point since Bero's illusion of power is 
illustrated either by a meaningless application of the 
power of the swagger-stick or that of the gun, or his 
inabisity to use the: guntat ail in‘mbéments of crisis. 

The Blindman understands Bero‘s power of the gun 
more than any other ena weet ae He is the first to mention 


the swagger-stick in scene 1.3 when he says, "More power to 
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ig and he is also the first to use 


his swagger-stick" (p. 10) 
the "gun gesture" when he explains the meaning of Goyi's 
remark to the Cripple about Bero being a dutiful son: 
Cripple: Him a dutiful son? You're crazy. 
Blindman: I know what he means. (He 
points an imaginary gun) Bang! 48 
Atlgunéthe dunewottdntiytp (phil). 
Between scenes Jol sand i.12, that is betore the appearance 
of Bero on the stage, the Mendicants are involved in a number 
of performances which show that Aafaa is leader of the group. 
This leadership has been explained abovern butraspointewhich 
has not been made yet is Aafaa's role as spokesman for the 
group in business matters. On several occasions, he insists 
on knowing the exact amount of money to be paid to them. For 
instance in scene 1.10, he asks Si Bero, "How much are we 
getting today? Let's decide that first" (p. 19) and in the 
speech that finally drives Bero to use the swagger-stick on 
Aafaa in scene 1.14, Aafaa's primary concern is money: "That's 
for us to decidenuntil.you say how much” (p. 26). Aafaa is 
the only one in the play against whom Bero employs his 
physical power with success but Aafaa is physically very 
weak as the mime in scenes 1.12 and 1.13 shows. In the fight 
with the Blindman, Aafaa's weakness is clearly indicated and 
a faint suggestion is given that even) the Cripple-is superior 
to Aafaa in a combat situation. These impressions are con- 
veyed by the stage directions: 
He [Aafaa] feints a slap across Blindman's face 


Blindman, alert, springs suddenly backwards and 
grasps his staff. Aafaa looks at him a moment, 
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then bursts out laughing, 


e st ® e e ® e 2 ® e e e e > 2 e e e e a @ e ° 


He [Aafaa] kicks aside his staff but Blindman 
immediately closes in on Aafaa, reaches for his 
arms and imprisons them. They strain against 
each other. 


e e e e e e e e . e e e e e e e e e e e e e e e 


The two men break apart. Aafaa is panting 
heavily. The Cripple dashes quickly and brings 
Blindman his stick. Somewhat sheepishly they 
Lroop towards Rero, (pp. 22-23)... 

The Blindman's performance in this fight is clearly 
superior to the "seeing" Aafaa and the fact that Aafaa breaths 
heavily indicates that he is exhausted. A few moments after 
the fight, the Cripple and Aafaa are nearly drawn into a 
PTC Le UL Pero ss lope then: 

Geippie:), Hitsvasblind man (He Spits again). 
Aafaa: If you think just because you are a 


cripple you won't get it from me if 
you go beyond bounds, just try it and 


see. 
Gripples Anblind man. we (He Spissagain).. 
Aafaa: (raises the rattle threateningly). 
Don't think because of him being here 
ICAL 1 L we ae ie 


(The Cripple counters immediately by 
jeistiMs sm elsp ehh Miehebipmelel)h (Gels 07457) 


Bero S rattle is inferior to the Cripple s crutch: and the 
Scisacecve tO, Denil tavOUL Ore Lie CLipo let  nespivysica tL 
weakness of Aafaa shows the meaninglessness of the "subjug- 
Scion eit take ompadC Cedi mu neeecnO sO bmsCoNe a lal je bu BerO 
considers it a conquest and from this point on, he thinks 
the Mendicants, ere under his control but this 1s) only 


anortmer of His 2 LIusions. 
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The Mendicants put on a performance in scene 1.19 
for Bero in thespresence%of.Si Bero in which they “confess” 
insanity. Aafaa's attitude in the scene is a very clear 
indication of the role-playing that is going on: "Aafaa 
(by rote, raising his eyes to heaven) The Old Man, sir. He 
said things, he said things. My mind... I beg your pardon, 
sir, the thing I call my mind, well, was no longer there" 
(p. 37). The posture which Aafaa assumes is obviously 
theatrical and the "sir" is merely employed to flatter Bero. 
In this regard, Bero is as prone to flattery as Kongi in 
Kongi's Harvest.° 

The Blindman's reaction in the scene is another 
indication that a performance is being staged. At first he 
goes along with the role-playing but he is a very honest man 
and a point is reached when he decides to be himself and to 
tell the truth as he knows it. He continues in the perfor- 
mance only after subtle encouragement from the other Mendi- 
cants and particularly from Aafaa: 

Aafaa: (pointing to Blindman) Even him. 
Blindman: Once I even thought I could see him.>+ 
Goyi: Oh, but you did, you did. 
Bitndman:: No, snot ereally: 


Cripple: You did, you did. The picture forms in 
the mind, remember? 


'Goyi: His very words. But any fool knows they 
formson tiie ecye, 


Aafaa: Lord, he mixed us up. 


Blindman: You can see me, he said, you can see me, 
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Look at me with your mind. I swear I 

began to see him, Then I knew I was 

Insane ops 8) ). 
The three sighted Mendicants are using gestures which make 
it clear that they are performing, but the Blindman needs 
extra Help to srealizeewiat ais happening. @ The others try to 
convey their meaning through the tone of their voice and by 
the time Aafaa get to "Lord, he mixed us up," the Blindman 
is again convinced that the performance should continue; 
hence’ his “confession” to insanity. Bero and Si Bero of 
course take the Mendicants at their word. A few lines 
later, the Mendicants start their usual "As" performance 
(p. 39) which confuses Si Bero even more; Bero does not 
understand what the "As" performance is all about but he 
PSseeascanacedysinces part of his splan Sinethe bid stor power 
is to discover the meaning of "As" which to him seems to 
be a source of power. The Old Man, as Obatala, knows the 
mind Os@Bero and@hintswat this* point ain® scene 2.3) during 
one of the interrogations: 

Bero: Why As? 
OhompMan -mebecaisesWas—-lS=Now 
Bolo: amo! 


OldyMan-ie Somyounsee)el- put -your all, beyond 
salvation. 


'‘Bero: Why As? 
SOLGuMait: SeAscode, VA iword: 
'Bero: Why As? 


Old Man: Tt had to be something. 
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Bero: Why As? 


Old Man: If millions follow... that 
frightens you all (p. 50). 


The final comment of the Old Man in the above quotation 
applies to Bero, but also to his superiors for whom he is 
trying to get information from the Old Senaupa 
Iya Agba confronts Bero at the beginning of scene 
2.6 and the incident demonstrates that Bero's gun is nota 
source of effective power in a moment of crisis because he 
is unable to use it. Bero is a frightened man. Soyinka 
combines mime with dialogue to clarify the message: 
(Bero comes out of the house, holstering 
a revolver. He goes up to the Old Women's 
hut quietly and tries to peep inside. Iya 
Agba leans out of the hut and speaks almost 
directly in his ear). 
Iya Agba: Does the specialist have time for a word or 
two? 
(Bero is startled, leaps aside) 
Did I scare you? 
Bero: (recovering, looks her over carefully). 
Whateistasthing -lLike.vyousstill adoing 
alave? = (p56): 
Bero is a proud man but he lacks knowledge possessed by 
Iya Agba. His threats to "proscribe and ban" the Earth 
Mothers is an ineffectual attempt to salvage his pride and 
when Iya Agba asks how he intends to carry out his threats, 
"What can that mean? You'll proscribe Earth itself? How 
doesucne do that?" = (p.7 58). ) Ha has novanswer,Sinetead he 
leaves the room. His action at this point is exactly ‘the 


same as when the Old Man confronts him later in the play and 


reference has already been made to the incident in question.>> 
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The shot at the end of the play is the final 
illustration of Berots illusion of power because he cannot 
kill a divinity, and the 01d Man is Obatala. 
4, The Relationship Between the Concept of As 

uri The Dream Structure and in Madmen and 
Specialists 

The concept of "As" is one of the main ideas in 
Madmen and Specialists and it derives from two sources: the 
liturgy of most Christian churches which says, "As it was in 
the beginning, so it is now and ever it shall be, world 
without end, Amen" and the Yoruba idea of recurrence which 
is expressed in their mythology. From the Christian point 
of view God is.the constant factor in all ages but the Yoruba 
idea of recurrence is focused on man. Olodumare to the Yoruba 
people is always in the sky as an overseer of the divinities 
and men but he is not immediate to them. The lesser divinities 
are here on garth and they are in constant communion with men. 
Sometimes man manipulates them for his own ences 

Another look at Figure 3 (p. 64) is necessary at 
this point. It has been pointed out that the permanent dream 
structure is equivalent to Yoruba mythology from which its 
Pimlosoohy derives, and the play is the third level of the 
dream structure. This section attempts to explain how ideas 
in Yoruba mythology and in the play relate to each other in 
Chem He ecarclLe an LL Gtsetiot cCONCSrNed awit OLherwaspeuts 


such as the similarity of Obatala to "As" Bero's view of "As" 


as a source of power and the association of "As" with 
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Olodumare which is stated by the Old Man and the Mendicants. 
From the Yoruba mythology the relevant idea is the 
nature of man as articulated by Forest Head in A Dance of the 
Forests. Forest Head is the equivalent of Obatala and he 
knows that man's nature will remain the same in the future 
as it has been in the past. In Madmen and Specialists, Bero 
shows man's blindness through his failure to learn from the 


Old Man.>> 


This blindness is part of man's inherent nature 
which is the cause of wars. And through the theme of war 
Soyinka conveys ideas in the long speeches in scene 2.10. 

In the speeches man is no longer an individual, rather he 

is part of man-made institutions. At the beginning of the 
Blindman's speech, the stage directions read, “the speech 
should be varied with the topicality and locale of the time” 
(oye69 WHACTh fetiela PoloniiiLcant pointisince tt hrougiait 
Sovinka’ si Ss*poinéing *outethat the ideas of the play are 
relevant to all human beings in all ages. The speech is 
typical of political public addresses aimed at appealing 

to the widest possible audience. It justifies war on 
historical Jand (patrvet rc tground Spiieiwas: Gumstdiutysanc 4 
historical necessity. It was our duty and historical beauty. 
iteshalvealiways bemiiar cbe(pon ,69ALO TS, he Ehymeyoteduty 
with tbeautysisyiineupoetry vbutethe meakitiessos human 
suffering *imewar are “coyeréd jup inichetoricec)Fromethis 
point, the speech then proceeds to make allusions to a 


number of apolitical events Gin tAfwicatiom the rio6Otseand ntwo 


examples are explained. "What though the wind of change is 
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blowing ‘all overnthe entire continent... .," (p. 70). 
This is a reference to movements towards independence and 
it alludes particularly to a famous speech made by Mr. 
Harold, Macmillan, British Prime Minister at the time “who 
toured a number of countries in Africa early in 1960. One 
of the countries he visited was Nigeria. The speech marked 
a big change in British colonial pe licy.tes "The copper 
is quite incidental. Manganese? I don't know what it 
means. I always thought it was female for Katangese. ..." 
(p. 70). Katanga is a province in Zaire (former Congo) and 
in 1960, there was a secessionist movement similar to the 
Biafran one in Nigeria.>’ Katanga is mentioned because it 
was also involved in a civil war situation but the other 
point which is made is the nonsensical Manganese/Katangese 
rhyme which sounds beautiful but is empty of meaning like 
aelou OLepolicical oratory. 

The structure of the Blindman's speech is of 

interest since it is like a non-stop repetitive record 
and the nature of man is like such a record according to 
Soyinka. The Old fens speech emphasizes institutions that 
SoOvechailanwelney might be OL di trerenl types s but ein readily 
they accomplish similar results, "As Is, and the System 
is the mainstay though it wears a hundred masks and a thousand 
outward forms. .. ." (p. 71). Aafaa's speech repeats the 
same idea in different words. 


Finally the theme of recurnence 1s retlected in the 


structure of Madmen and Specialists which neither begins nor 
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ends, The action of the play is already well underway 
when the lights come up in scene ‘ial from the way the 
Mendicants play the game of dice. At the close of the 
play in scene 2.12, the stage directions state that "the 
song stops in “mid-<word"-(p.—77). “Through thisjstructural 
patterns, Soyinka has emphasized the consistency of the 
cyclic nature of man so that what the play shows is only 


part Of a2 -tecurrming=historysot humanity. 
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Figure 4 - Diagramatic Representation of the 
Alphabet Game. 
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SELECTED REPRESENTATIVE WORDS 
= As, Aafaa, Acceptance, Adjustment 
= Blindman, Bero 
= Cripple, Contentment 


= Duty, Divinity, Destiny 

= Epilepsy, Election (promises), Electricity 
sifartjaPolei 

= Godhead 

= Humanity 

=e, LLiusion, Insprracion 
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CONCLUSION 


In his chapter on Samuel Beckett's Waiting for 
Godot, Edward Mabley has stated: 
in order €o understand a plays construction one must 
under standathetplaywright' $ evision . weFor midehis shi watsion 
which has formed and shaped his play. The playwright's 
Visionuisethesplay'shcontent:+the play's, formeis the 
SUbuGture vaso moled LO expr esentutl UseCOnEcnt. irene Ola). 
These words apply to Soyinka who, like Beckett, is 
Generally considered a difficult writer. ~iitele crivical 
work has been written on Soyinka and most of it never reaches 
Ene roots of his philosophy so that often only the superficial 
meaning of his words or his techniques have been the focus of 
aecention. “Critics have pointed Outsirony and satire ain 
Soyinka's language but these are only tools to the ideas. 
Socially, Soyinka is a deeply committed writer in the 
sense that he immerses himself in the world of his day rather 
than isolating himself in the ivory tower of creative sanctu- 
ary. it is not surprising that Madmen and Specialists which 
is an anti-war play was sketched out while he was in solitary 
confinement in Kaduna prison for protesting against the 
NagecianecCivilLeWar,. in reading As Dance Ole lies Orecste sone 
becomes aware that Soyinka knew, poetically, about the Nigerian 
Civil) War as far back as 1960 in his symbol of the Half—-Chilid 
because human nature explains all wars. It is this vision of 
man in Soyinka's works that is constant and that must be 
grasped in order to understand him. The thesis has attempted 
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55 
to point in that direction by placing emphasis on Yoruba 
mythology in the first chapter. 

The association of Soyinka with Samuel Beckett in 
this conclusion should not lead to hasty conclusions that 
Soyinka is an "absurd" playwright because he certainly is 
not. In Yoruba mythology man is still very much involved 
with the super-powers, the divinities and he accepts his 
weak position. Soyinka is concerned with the need of recog- 
nizing man's nature and hopefully the understanding might 


lead to wisdom through which a better world can be realized. 
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FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER LIL 


pico Domi 


2 
Idowu. Olodumare, p. 72. 


Below, Ceeuae 


foes as priest should not be confused with the 
Priests in scene, 1. dan. 


ai scene 1.11, Aafaa leads in three successive 
Parla lcmelaLlcinguwiths wres.we knOWe.. :..,; Chen. “Whae do 
VOUSMeal@o lh Ge se. gang final Ly we con tl want syouedm this 
ELALernitVem too. 20—21). 


SBecause Aafaa is first in the Alphabet, he opens the 
game of dice in scene 1.1, he also recites the alphabet game 
at the beginning of scene 2.1, and all major activities in 
the play are associated with him. 


Notice how Aafaa formulates the ritual Rem Acu 
Tetigisti in scene 1.5 out of a suggestion accidentally 
stumbled on by the Cripple when he refers to secrets, 


Baafaa is the most active character in the play and 
he is called upon to do almost anything Soyinka wants. 


Below, (Oleg aes 


10the phrase "Blind Advocate" might only refer to 
the verbal support the Blindman gives to Si Bero. 


1ithe long speech in scene 2.10 increases the number 
of words spoken by the Blindman. Without it, he would cer- 
tainly be the one with the least said. 


Bel owy iS KS 


13 compare the three questions the Cripple raises in 
Scene, |. ofan toast. don t wikeo it. Why sine, doing 2t7  2His 
Over amiyacoo, Whetlwic ne Woetore |p. ls) oHey. Tiinke ne ULL 
do that to, hrs. own. fathere = Pves gout what resulte? = i521 4) 
fair iebiscereact Lonstoubero 1 scenes ..l2cand 1.13. 


M4onis assessment. is probably true of the Cripple and 
Goyi, the other two would not find this simple Geographical 
concept that new. 
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Ezéokolz.,?p. 247. (nEzeokolitcorrectly sidentified 


the Mendicants as performers, "Led by Aafaa, they are always 
acting out their experiences in the war. .. ." But because 
she didn't really get close enough to the Mendicants, she 
found their language "abstract!" She states, "Language of 
the Mendicants, for instance, cannot be even remotely rooted 
tipanyeNigerbanyomgtAiricannculturegaditinishthetabstract 
language of intellect rather than the concrete language of 
poetry. This is important because the central idea of the 
play is conveyed through these Mendicants" p. 246. 


LO Ti dies, p. 253. The Earth Mothers equally alluded 
Ezeokoli who says "The language of the Earth Mothers remains 
separate from the action. .. ." And she considers the 
obscurity of their language a fault in the play, "The entire 
Peavy eoveceorou.r OMeciit SiacaU iG... ee 4 


LT nbove, iG) SACs 


18154 Agba is bragging at this point since she knows 
she will die. Notice her concern about time toward the end 
Ofte s Olay. 


Above, DeeoC 

20 peter Morton-Williams, "The Yoruba Ogboni Cult 
IEOVO. hel frida tei (October p7el9 60) pro. £3.66 « 

aap 


The meaning of "retribution" in the play seems 
unclear. The hut with its herbs represents the positive side 
of Bero; the gun, his negative side. Since he is deluded by 
power, he achieves nothing in the end and in any case Bero 
has already renounced his positive side so that the burning 
Obetherhut-cannotyrepresentfretuLbutionyto Hims ehttis 
"retribution" to Si Bero since she devoted her life to the 
task and everything is destroyed but that would not be a 
correct interpretation of the word "retribution." 


225 reference to ancestors who are buried in the 
ground. 

ae Agba is talking about Si Bero. 

22 above, Die 205 

25 


Aafaa's hot temper is a factor in the bad relations 
between him and Si Bero. 


eianere lack of a better. term, we can talk about the 
"end" of Madmen and Specialists, but the play does not end. 
See comments on p. 92. 
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| : : 
Below, ~.873),eforminterpretation onithes*endieof 
the play. 


+S pzeokolis see the Appendix. 


2° Numerous examples are present in the play where 
the meaning of what goes on is lodged in the stage directions, 
most of which are mimes. The mime in scene 2.10 just before 
the Blindman's long speech is as good an example as any. 


30nne Old Man is referring to the Cripple and not to 
Bero.s ByYOe Stop himiryaAhesmeansokillohime 


31ohe Ogboni Cult is responsible for the Egungun 
masquerades which is a cult of ancestor worship. 


3 above, p. 69. 


33anove, p. 30. 


34 above, p moar 
3°apove, Dio’ 


36nnis comment seems to refer specifically to the 
events which led to the army mutiny in Nigeria in January 
1966. The politicians had messed up and the soldiers moved 
in to puiythings in order. Despite the killings’ of ampor— 
tant figures, the January 1966 army mutiny was received 
with a sense of relief by many Nigerians. See Sir Rex Riven, 
The War of Nigerian Unity 1967-1970 (Nigeria: (Nigeria 
Publishers) Ltd 2,5 1970) sip ee See Ther public? of Nigeria, 
by and large, were relieved that the Services had taken 
Over control atter months of crisis. They felt that here 
were impartial people who could clear up the mess, deal with 
the guilty and organize a new constitution, guaranteed to 
prevent the@recurnence! of ‘sucha situation. © Uk italacs 
mine). 


37 Below, De Oo, Line 26; 


ihe Bero's case, it is of course animosity between 
father and son which is even closer. 


3° Below, Dac . 


Ponetow, pt -86%h 


41 ohere is a Yoruba belief that if an animal which 
ns being sacrificed as not beheaded at one stroke then the 
sacrifice is contaminated. Aafaa says something quite close 


Tomtiis. 
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42 : ‘ : ' : 
A near translation in English of this Latin motto 


is, "It is pleasing and proper to die for my country." 
~Oyinka has’ lert out the verb “est,” the original version 
reads, "Dulce et decorum est pro patria mourir." 


kay scene 2.9 (p. 66) for references to elections 
and the falsehood of election manifestos. 


Gonero is gesturing with his gun. 


4° rhis is a transition situation in which the play 
merges into the general philosophy of recurrence in human 
Re Liuee. 


on a sense Bero is linked with the idea of blindness 
from the beginning of the play. But the Blindman “sees" more 
than the sighted in the play. 


eee information is often given when the Mendicants 
are engaged in rituals. The reader does not realize its 
Sighiticance, untid) much later inethne play. 


48 0he Mendicants are mocking Bero's idea of duty 
whitch Nasmani Vein itrcOsethe: pDOINnt ret) —Uureating jlo hatner 
and to suspect his sister. 


ao oven ren Ors 


20 coyinka, Kongi's Harvest, P. 36-37. Note especi- 
ably, KOngt si fear of “the people” (p. 36) and the assertion 
COpaiansele = lame che spin tvot Harvestus(p..o7/).. (ne use cot 
Enew pronoun. | 1s esimilare to, Bero s when his S1ilusion: (1s 
unmasked by the Old Man. 


Slihe conversation refers to the Old Man. 


> Bero despises his superiors but that's just his 
pride. He is on a mission on their behalf. 


>3above, em ie 


> 4 yoruba divinities are asked by the penitents to 


punish opponents. 


“°this is a point of transition in the play when 
the individual's actions lead into’ the "As" circle. 


26 se6@ Keesing's Contemporary Archives, (February, 
20=2 opm. 950) Pere e226) 2 


>’ Biafra was temporarily that part of Nigeria which 
used to be called the Eastern region. 
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